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Headquarters for 
mining screens 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. have a world-wide repu- 
tation as “the conveyor experts,” but in the field of 
screen building too, S-A installations are notable in 
both number and efficiency. au 


In ore and rock handling service, screens must be built 
to withstand gruelling treatment, and S-A Engineers 
have a full knowledge of the operating conditio:.s in 
the mining and milling fields. 


S-A Screens are built in many standard designs and 
in any special designs required. S-A Screens include 
grizzlies, bar screens, oscillating screens, revolving 
screens, rocking screens, shaker screens. 


Send an outline of your separating requirements, and 
S-A Engineers will present recommendations for the 
economical handling of your problems. 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO. 


Aurora, Ill. Pacific Coast Factory, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Next Week in 
New York 


"Te 133rd meeting of the A. I. M. E. 
is scheduled for four days this month, Feb. 


Mis ING ENGINEERS from all parts 
of the country will attend this meeting and 
discuss the subjects that are of greatest in- 
terest to them. Papers by important men 
will be read, and no doubt a great deal of 
good will come from this convention. Cer- 
tainly, every member who can manage to be 


in New York next week should plan to 


"Tes YEARLY CONVENTIONS 
of the society are appreciated by the mem- 
bers, and offer a real contribution to the 


progress of the mining industry. 


‘be PROGRAM is reproduced in this 
issue of Engineering and Mining Journal- 


Press, and future issues will contain com- 
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Barr Chain Grizzly 


—PATENTED— 


[e 


Consists of a series of chains running 
parallel and at differential speeds 


Meets the requirements in 
the handling of coarse 
ores, rock, etc., in large 
quantities; and in addition 
to effective screening, 
makes an ideal conveyor 
and automatic feeder for 
delivering the coarse ma- 
terial into the crusher. 


The cut opposite shows 
the Grizzly three minutes 
after a load of 100,000 lbs. 
had been discharged 


thereon. 





Manufactured Exclusively 


By 


LI-J- CHALMERS. MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Finding Ore Beneath Glacial Drift 


‘| \HE DISCOVERY of ore deposits which are buried 
under glacial drift is one which concerns deeply 
both northern America and northern Europe. 

On account of the vast prospecting area of the former, 
search beneath the glacial drift has not been so definitely 
pushed as in Europe and methods of prospecting have 
not been so well developed. In Finland, as it appears 
from a recent bulletin of the Geological Commission of 
Finland (No. 67), by Matti Sauramo, this subject has 
been much investigated, and with great practical success 
in many cases. In brief, the system lies in careful 
geological mapping—first, of all bedrock exposures, 
second, of every glacial boulder of the material—be it 
copper ore or any other distinctive and desirable ore or 
rock—whose source is sought. When charted the boul- 
der trains are usually found to be fan-shaped, and the 
convergence of the fan boulders indicates the direction 
and approximate locality of the ore in place. Magneto- 
metric or electric surveys follow, and then drilling. 

One of the most striking successes achieved by geol- 
ogists in this way was the discovery of the important 
Outokumpu copper ore deposit in 1910. Ore in this 
deposit so far blocked out amounts to seven million 
tons of a regular 4.5 per cent copper content. Explora- 
tions started from a single boulder, found during the 
excavation for a canal. The foreman took it for a 
meteorite, but the Geological Commission found it to be 
a quartzite-sulphide copper ore. The search for the 
source was delegated to Mr. O. Triistedt. Magneto- 
metric surveys in the vicinity of the boulder failed to 
yield results; so that a closer study of the glacial drift 
near the boulder was made. Among the neighboring 
boulders were found a few boulders of olivine rock. 
These suggested that the source of the ore might be in 
quartzite near an olivine rock. Such a combination was 
known, from previous geological mapping, to exist in 
Outokumpu, some 50 kilometers from the single ore 
boulder in question. Here, in fact, the geologist-pros- 
pector found, in a limited area, more boulders of the 
same ore, but most of the bedrock was covered with 
glacial drift and peat bogs. The observed fan of ore 
boulders, as mapped, converged into a certain narrow 
field, and diamond drilling was resorted to in 1910. 
Two holes met with no luck. “People,” says the writer, 
“began to talk of thoughtless spending of public 
funds.” But the third hole went through 9 meters of 
6 per cent copper ore. 

The results of these studies in Finland will be of 
interest and future use in North America, especially in 
Canada. One well-known but not sufficiently realized 
rule is laid down: that the direction of glacial striz is 
an unreliable guide in tracing glacial ore boulders to 
their source, for the strie represent the last ice move- 
ment, whereas the boulders were transported by each ice 
movement, beginning with the earliest. Tracing of the 
boulder trains constitutes the reliable geological method. 

It is pertinent here to remark upon and admire the 


splendid geological work in Finland in recent years. 
The highest degree of scientific excellence has been 
combined with the proper outlook for practical applica- 
tion and a terseness and clarity of presentation. The 
bulletins are printed in various languages—now Ger- 
man, now English, now Swedish. The bulletin which is 
the special occasion for this comment is in English. 


QQ —___ 


The Price of Copper and Other Things 


copper is the only important commodity that is 

now selling below its pre-war price. <A recent 
bulletin of the Harvard Economic Service contains a 
table that shows that this metal is not alone in its 
deflated glory. The price of hides averaged about 
18c. a pound in 1913, and in January, 1926, was 15c. 
The price of that recently much-advertised commodity, 
rubber, was 82c. in 1913 and 77c. last month. Gasoline 
has shown little change, the average in 1913 being 
16.8c. per gallon compared with 17c. in January, 1926 
(the wholesale price, of course, in New York, and not 
the price most of us have to give the garage man). 
Cattle have recently been bringing only 9.88c. per lb., 
whereas the price in 1913 was 8.51. The differential 
is also small for corn and sugar. 

The price levels of copper and other commodities of 
which the United States has a large exportable surplus 
have been seriously affected by the pronounced decline 
in commodity price levels in foreign countries, accord- 
ing to the Harvard bureau. Thus, prices have in some 
instances declined in the face of expanding industrial 
activity. 

Speaking of commodities as a whole, the prediction 
is made that “for the next five or six years, it is 
probable that the trend of prices will be approximately 
horizontal and that fluctuations will take place around 
a level approximately 50 per cent above the pre-war 
level. Additions to the world’s stock of gold money 
will tend to raise prices, but this tendency will be 
opposed by the depressing tendency of increased produc- 
tion of commodities and perhaps a moderate amount 
of currency deflation in Europe.” 

Each commodity, of course, is a law unto itself, but, 
generally speaking, the idea of a quick return to pre- 
war price levels has been abandoned by everyone. 


[' STATEMENT is often carelessly made that 


—— 


Mining and Transportation 


OW MINING and other enterprises in China are 
H hampered by transportation conditions is readily 

seen from facts given by W. F. Collins, secretary 
of the China Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, at 
that society’s dinner in Peking on Dec. 21. The most 
important branch of the industry in the country was 
coal mining, said Captain Collins, and to this the pro- 
vision of railways and an adequate supply of cars was 
of supreme importance. Wagon roads—there is a “good 
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roads” movement under way in China—were of sec- 
ondary importance to the collieries, but there was urgent 
need of more railroads. The economic limit of distance 
over which a mine could transport its coal by road to a 
railway in north China was about 15 miles, he said. The 
result was that coal was consumed only in zones extend- 
ing 15 miles on either side of the railways and in areas 
within the same distance of the mines. 

The case of a colliery in Shantung 7 miles from a 
railway and with a daily output of 300 tons was cited. 
The coal was carried by pack mules and wheelbarrows 
to the railway. Better means of transport was needed, 
so $50,000 was spent on a new wagon road and three 
motor trucks were purchased. Six months later it was 
found that, owing to depreciation of the trucks and to 
road repairs as well as to the high cost (in China) of 
gasoline, the improved transport was costing as much 
as the old crude native methods, although by far more 
flexible. Then the colliery built a railway and reduced 
coal-carrying costs to one-tenth of the former figure. 

Much of the unrest in China, in Captain Collins’ 
opinion, is an inarticulate expression of a hunger for 
railways as the most practical means of improving the 
standard of living in the interior. According to T. C. 
Yen, chief engineer of the Government’s Board of Com- 
munications, four great trunk lines are planned for 
China which eventually will be built. “Eventually” 
means, of course, when the money can be found, for a 
huge sum will be required, which China can hardly of 
herself provide. The extent to which mining of other 
minerals than coal is hindered by the conditions de- 
scribed will vary. Iron ore is necessarily handled in 
large tonnages, so that in its case transportation is an 
important matter. With the non-ferrous metals, lack of 
roads and railways is felt in proportion to the bulk and 
weight of product shipped. Eventually these handicaps 
will be lessened, but the process will be long and costly. 
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United Verde Magazine Explosion 


r \HE RECENT EXPLOSION of a surface powder 
magazine at the United Verde mine affords inter- 
esting reflections, but unfortunately, as in other 

instances, precise information about the cause of the 

fire in the magazine which immediately preceded the 
explosion is lacking. Three conjectures are advanced 
by the mine officials: one that overheating and ignition 
resulted from the electric heater which was in a small 
structure at the side of the magazine; second, that 
workmen who took out powder might have carelessly 
dropped a lighted cigarette, and, third, that the powder, 
which was placed in the magazine in a frozen condition, 
had undergone a chemical change in being brought to 

a temperature of 90 deg. F. 

The arrangement of the heater provides entry for 
the heated air through a 12 by 14-in. vent at the center 
of the side and at a small elevation above the floor of 
the magazine. Thus the flow of heated air would im- 
pinge against the side of the stacked boxes. The degree 
of heating would depend upon the amount of air flow 
and the temperature of the resistance element in the 
heater. Four pipe vents, 6 ft. above the floor, provided 
air escapes at the respective corners of the magazine. 
There were no vents in the roof, which was of an arch 
section. Under such an arrangement, if air circulation 
was impeded, the air might reach such a temperature 
as to char the wood of a box and possibly cause distil- 
lation to take place. The gaseous products of this 
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distillation might have been forced back into the electric 
heater chamber, and as the heating grid was in contact 
with the air, ignition of the gases might have resulted. 
The flame could communicate with the boxes close to 
the lower vent. If such a chain of events actually 
occurred, it would appear that the electric heater with 
exposed grid is a type of installation open to serious 
question. A thermostat might serve as a safeguard to 
prevent an excessive temperature rise, and it appears 
to be possible also to design an electrical heating unit in 
such a way as to avoid contact of entering air with the 
heated grid. Apparently some form of hot-water heater, 
outside of the magazine and heating the air entering it, 
would be a safer arrangement than the electric heater. 

If a lighted cigarette was the primary cause, then 
the wooden floor of the magazine would be open to 
objection. All magazine construction should avoid as 
far as possible use of combustible materials. 

Selection of the site of the magazine in question 
appears to have been justified by the fact that the ex- 
plosion of about twenty-five tons of gelatin powder re- 
sulted in only nominal damage and no loss of life. 
Although Jerome is a mile distant, and an intervening 
ridge several hundred feet high isolated the magazine, 
the force of the explosion wave was sufficient to break 
plate-glass windows in the town. This is of further 
interest because Jerome is 500 ft. lower in altitude than 
the magazine. A near-by magazine, only 165 ft. distant, 
but separated by a partial barrier from the explosion, 
was wrecked, the ends being blown out and the arch 
roof badly fractured, but the contents of the magazine 
did not explode. The unexploded magazine contained 
476 cases of a special quarry powder in bags. Both dis- 
tance and the presence of barriers, natural and other- 
wise, played their part efficiently in minimizing danger. 

The accident brings out the need for further discus- 
sion of the handling and storage of large quantities of 
explosives. Particularly is it necessary to define safe 
practice in the design of the accessories used for ven- 
tilation and warming the contents of magazines. The 
concrete construction of the magazine seems to have 
functioned satisfactorily, for no damage appears to have 
resulted from flying chunks of concrete. It would be 
of interest to know how large the residual pieces were. 
The explosion also raises the question as to the desir- 
ability of thermocouples to indicate temperature rises. 


aa 


Non-Participating Stockholders 


HE CASE against non-voting shares in industrial 
corporations, as presented recently by Prof. W. Z. 
Ripley, of Harvard, has already been noted in these 
editorial pages. Professor Ripley has punctured the 
satisfaction resulting from a broad distribution through- 
out the population of corporation ownership in the form 
of stocks, by calling attention to the perfection of 
devices divorcing representation from stock ownership 
by the masses, these methods including not only dis- 
enfranchised stock, but such devices as that of the 
holding company—concerning which he quotes with ap- 
proval a former opinion of Wade Ellis, “This is the 
most effective, the most invidious, and the cheapest of 
all combinations in restraint of trade.” Professor Rip- 


ley observes that as the wide distribution of securities 
was heralded as transferring corporate ownership from 
Wall Street to Main Street, the calculated concentration 
of power, mentioned above, in the hands of a few 
bankers, means the transfer back of the corporate power, 
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and the stockholder into the bargain, from Main Street 
to Wall Street again. 

As for the remedy, Professor Ripley is not quite so 
clear, but he concludes that “in any event, no other 
safeguard against misuse of power by insiders is so 
likely to be effective as publicity.” And this depends, 
one may interject, on the dignity and the reliability of 
journalism. He says further, “For a remedy I am 
groping as yet, like a child in the dark. I am conscious 
that things are not right. The house is not falling down 
—no fear of that. But there are queer little noises 
about, as of rats in the wall, or of borers in the timbers. 
I believe that the trouble has to do with the growing 
dissociation of ownership of property from responsibil- 
ity for the manner in which it shall be put to use. And 
now is the time for action.” 

This subject has been brought up again in these 
pages because the passing of democratic influence and 
control in corporate management is one and the same 
phenomenon as that which we have so long described 
and discussed editorially—the passing of democratic 
control in our technical and scientific societies and kin- 
dred organizations. And in truth both are contem- 
poraneous and part of a larger movement toward the 
passing of popular control in politics and government. 
For a man whose ancestors for generations arranged 
all matters in conference with their neighbors in town- 
hall meetings, this obliteration of himself as an in- 
dividual competent and permitted to take effective part 
in all matters which affect him will always be a galling 
and an alarming thing. But in truth the management 
of great masses of population, of uncounted ramifica- 
tion of industry, can hardly be handled with the same 
attention to the individual as in Athens or old New 
England, where the population was small and when its 
activities were simple. A new era has forced new social 
governing devices, although the old forms, now growing 
more or less hollow, survive. 

And as to the management of societies, it is with 
a real thrill of pleasure that one can cast his vote for 
president of the Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy for 1926-27. Here we have that almost 
extinct bird, the real election. One may put his mark 


opposite the name of John A. Allen, professor of geology, 


University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta., or that of Louis 
Stockett, general superintendent, Coal Mines Branch, 
Department Natural Resources, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, Calgary, Alta. Both good men and true, no doubt: 
and both in the geographical center of Canada. One 
Savors the delicious thrill of the patient, who, after he 
has been directed to choose milk for his meals for some 
months, is allowed to choose between milk and cocoa 
for his next: and with a real sense of utility as con- 
trasted to the usual one of futility, we put a man-sized 
cross opposite the name of , and mail it to 
the Secretary in Montreal. Canadians, morituri salu- 
tamus. 








Sorina iain 
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Metric Units and Terminology 


BJECTORS to the adoption of the metric system 
have had their guns spiked by the Britten Metric 
Standards Bill that was recently introduced in 
Congress. Briefly, this bill provides that beginning 
Jan. 1, 1935, metric weights and measures shall be used 
for buying and selling goods (unless special permission 
to use other measures has been obtained) and for charg- 
ing for transportation of such goods; and that postage, 
taxes, and duties shall be collected in accordance with 
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such weights and measures. So desirable is a universal 
decimal system of weights and measures that it is hard 
to see how honest objection can be made to the proposal 
to adopt it, save on the grounds that it would incon- 
venience manufacturers and users of machine tools and 
machinery in general, and that it would cause confusion 
in the buying and selling of real estate and in recording 
the titles involved. The bill meets these objections by 
expressly excepting from its application the following: 

1. The construction or use in arts, manufacture, or 
industry of any specification, drawing, goods, wares, 
merchandise, tool, machine, or other appliance or imple- 
ment designed, manufactured, constructed, or graduated 
in any system of measurement. 

2. The ordering, buying, or selling of manufactured 
articles, such as tools, machines, or parts of machines, 
ordinarily known by or designated in any other system 
of weight or measure. 

3. The survey or description of lands within the 
jurisdiction of the United States or transactions in 
lands or real estate therein. 

Any contract made prior to Jan. 1, 1935, is also 
excepted from the provisions of the bill. These excep- 
tions should mollify the manufacturers who have long 
opposed the movement, especially those who have 
financed a campaign against it. 

Transition to the new system is to be made easy for 
the public. The use of “world yard” for “meter”; of 
“world quart” for “liter”; and of “world pound” for 
“500 grams” is recommended in the bill. Indeed, it is 
likely that the public, once the change is made, will 
find it easy to accept the meter and call it “yard,” the 
liter and term it “quart,” and the half-kilogram and 
name it “pound.” The fact that the actual quantities 
represented will differ slightly from those signified by 
the old terms will be unimportant. The public—the 
American public—is not used to scrutinizing closely the 
actual quantities received when making purchases. A 
careless public it is no doubt, ana for that reason it 
should be easy to get it to use the metric units, provided 
metric terminology is avoided. 





Aid for Claim Owners 


VIDENCE OF THE WORK done by the Southern 
k. Pacific’s Industrial Minerals Service Bureau since 

its creation a year or so ago has come to hand in 
the form of a forty-page catalog or list of non-metallic 
mineral deposits in the states of California, Oregon, 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico. The list is 
classified by states and counties and by minerals. Own- 
ers of the deposits have furnished the information, 
which has not been verified by the railroad bureau, 
because of lack of opportunity. In any case, of course, 
such listing is not to be taken as a guarantee of the 
value or promise of a property. 

Apparently all the deposits are for sale. The service 
thus rendered by the Southern Pacific Co. in helping 
to bring owners of deposits in touch with those who 
want their minerals is absolutely free. The railroad, 
of course, in seeking thus to act as a clearing house 
for buyers and sellers, is hoping to stimulate the 
development of the mineral districts along its right-of- 
way and to build up increased freight and passenger 
traffic for its cars to handle. No other organization in 
the United States is performing this service on such an 
extensive scale. It is a service that mineral owners will 


find convenient. 
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Engineers of Note 


James E. 


Jopling 


By William H. Newett 


Superior Mining Institute and chief engineer of 

the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., has been connected 
with the engineering department of that company for 
thirty years, during the greater part of that time in 
the same capacity as at 
present. He is well 
known throughout the 
iron country. He was 
born of English parents 
in Leghorn, Italy, on 
Dec. 20, 1862. His 
father, Charles M. Jop- 
ling, who died in the 
same year, was a civil 
engineer of considerable 
reputation and a partner 
in the construction of 
the Italian Central rail- 
way running from Turin 
to Naples. The younger 
Jopling was taken to 
England, where he lived 
until 1881, when he came 
to this country to make 
his home in Marquette, 
Mich., on the Marquette 
range. In that year he 
obtained a position as 
transit man on the sur- 
vey of the Marquette & 
Western railroad, now 
a part of the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic 
line, which was then be- 
ing built from Marquette 
to the iron mines at 
Ishpeming and Negau- 
nee. In 1883 and 1884 
he was employed by the 
Lake Superior Iron Co., 
which was working 
mines at Ishpeming, and during the next two years 
he was in the Marquette office of Peter White, one of 
the pioneers of the Marquette range. In 1887 he was 
given charge of the Phenix mine, at Champion, for 
Mr. White. For the next six years he had his own 
office in Marquette, where he engaged in civil and min- 
ing engineering, making surveys and reports. Success 
rewarded his efforts in this direction and before long 
he had five engineers in his employ. The panic of 1893, 
however, caused much of the work on the iron ranges 
to cease, and he was forced to close his office. In 
1895 he secured a position as mining engineer with the 
Cleveland-Cliffs company, and has had his office in 
Ishpeming ever since. It is doubtful if there is a min- 
ing engineering office on earth which is better managed 
than the one which is under Mr. Jopling’s direction. 
Visiting engineers have never failed to comment favor- 
ably upon the remarkable office systems which he has 
developed—his standardized maps and records of titles 
of the company’s holdings and other interesting fea- 
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tures. Eight of the nine mining superintendents in 
the employ of the company received their early train- 
ing in mining work under him, as well as many others 
who are now with other companies. The Cleveland- 
Cliffs company is one of the largest of the independent 
operators mining iron 
ore on the Lake Superior 
ranges. It owns about 
1,000,000 acres of land 
in the Lake Superior 
district and at present 
is operating about fif- 
teen mines. It has four 
hydro-electric plants, a 
railroad, charcoal iron 
furnaces, and other 
enterprises. All these 
varied operations re- 
quire the services of Mr. 
Jopling’s engineering 
department. Mr. Jop- 
ling has also made exam- 
inations for his company 
in many other parts of 
the United States and in 
foreign lands. In 1884 he 
became a member of the 
American Institute of 
Mining Engineers and 
still retains his member- 
ship. In August, 1923, 
he was chosen president 
of the Lake Superior 
Mining Institute and 
served in that capacity 
until August, 1925. He 
is a member also of the 
Mining & Metallurgical 
Society of America. To 
all of these societies, as 
well as various others, 
he has contributed tech- 
nical papers. <A great experience is his. He has 
witnessed mining on the iron ranges grow from small 
pits and shafts to the vast present-day operations. 

Mr. Jopling’s advice is frequently sought for infor- 
mation on the iron-ore formations of the Lake Superior 
region, of which he has an intimate knowledge. Or 
at times it is the desire for details as to his engi- 
neering methods that brings visitors to his office. All 
are cordially received, whatever be their object. One 
recent caller, who had come to see him in the course of 
an extended trip on which he had visited many men and 
mines, said that the welcome extended to him was the 
most cordial that he had received. Mr. Jopling is 
popular throughout the Lake Superior district, 
especially with those who have been connected with his 
office during his many years of service. He is active in 
civic affairs in Marquette, where he still resides, and 
takes particular interest in the American Legion. He 


JOPLING 


is truly one of the outstanding figures of the Lake 
Superior iron country. 
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Tiro General mine and mill 


During 1925, a new 500-ton selective flotation plant was erected to treat the 
zinc-lead-silver ores from this old mine, at Charcas 


The Mexican Situation 
An Unprejudiced Picture of Conditions as They Affect Mining 


By Arthur Barrette Parsons 


Assistant Editor 


sojourners from the United States are styled in 

polite circles—stays in Mexico, the less inclined 
he is to venture an opinion as to what, politically speak- 
ing, is going to happen next. During the month of 
November, I had an opportunity to discuss the situation 
down there with about sixty well-informed men in va- 
rious parts of the country. Included in the number 
were half a dozen Mexicans, a German, and several 
Britishers. I talked with two Mexican government 
officials, with the American Consul at Mexico City, with 
several manufacturers, with two prominent attorneys, 
a number of sales managers for automobiles, mining 
machinery, and other commodities, a banker, two mine 
owners, and a newspaper man. The others were offi- 
cials, in various capacities, for mining companies, con- 
trolled by “foreign” interests. When a man seemed 
reticent at the start I assured him that neither would 
he be quoted nor would any information that he gave 
me be used in such a way that the source could be 
identified. This invariably elicited bare facts that were 
exceedingly illuminating, and frank opinions, which, 
when they involved future events, the opiner himself, 
if he were a citizen of the United States, usually sup- 
plemented with some observation to the effect that 
“anyone’s guess was as good as another’s.” 


A scjourners the longer a Norteamericano—as 


WIDE VARIATION OF OPINION 


Opinion as to the future ranged from pessimistically 
apprehensive to sincerely confident. If a man did not 
like the looks of things he told me so, and told me why. 
There was fairly general agreement, however, on two 
points: first, that the avoidance of further violent revo- 
lution is the one thing most to be desired; and second, 
that if the so-called radical movement does not result 
in further burdensome or antagonistic legislation, min- 
ing companies, by and large, will be able to continue 
present operations with reasonable profit, and to con- 
tinue the recent expansion in activity. 

Before considering, in some detail, the five factors— 
partly accomplished fact and partly alarming possibili- 


ties—that are creating apprehension among mining com- 
pany officials, it will be useful to review briefly the 
situation at the moment in its technical and economic 
aspects, apart from political considerations. The fol- 
lowing facts are significant: 

1. Current output of lead in Mexico is at a higher 
rate than ever before, and the same is true of zinc. 
Silver production, though apparently at a little lower 
rate than in 1924, has increased steadily since 1921, 
as has that of gold. Copper production, largely gov- 
erned by the Moctezuma and Cananea companies, near 
the Arizona border, is curtailed slightly in accord with 
the prevailing policy of large companies in the United 
States. The accompanying graph shows the fluctuation 
during recent years. 

2. The tonnage of ore mined is greater than ever 
before, this being the logical consequence of sustained 
metal production with a lower average grade of ore. 
Naturally, it necessitates increased attention to economy 
of operation: it involves more efficient management and 
more modern methods. . 

3. Both of the above-noted factors are reflected in 
increased use of mining machinery, despite the “cheap- 
ness” of labor, usually considered to be attendant upon 
low wage scales. I have seen the curves representing 
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Data showing the remarkable revival of mining 
in Mexico since 1921 
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the volume of business of two of the largest sellers of 
mining machinery and equipment, which can be re- 
garded as accurate indices of mining activity. The 
tendency has been steadily upward for several years, 
being particularly sharp during 1925. Government rec- 
ords of imports substantiate those of these individual 


firms. Table I shows sundry figures that indicate the 
Table I—Value of Sundry Imports Into Mexico 
First Nine Months of Each Year 
Commodity 1924 1925 Per Cent Increase 
Pesos Pesos 
Metal] and mineral products.... 53,169,314 65,941,897 24.0 
Machineiy and equipment...... 29,799,449 34,119,946 14.5 
REREONNNEN, c5aci0 ew 6 610-00 6.015 wis 2,851,493 3,613,378 26.5 
All commodities.............++ 233,319,590 297,803,695 27.2 


trend. Though imports for mining purposes are not 
segregated in these data, the fact that mining is the 
leading industry makes it reasonable to attribute the 
large increase to expansion in mining activity. 


MANY NEW ORE-TREATMENT PLANTS 


4. The number of new concentrators and other pri- 
mary ore-treatment plants being erected at the mines is 
remarkable. Particularly significant is the number of 
flotation plants for the selective concentration of silver- 
lead-zinc ores. In many districts the evolution from 
oxidized to sulphide and then to “complex” ores, such 
as has taken place in the western part of the United 
States, is progressing rapidly. At least four new plants 
for the selective flotation of ores containing zinc and 
lead have been put in operation during the last year, 
and not fewer than five others are in the course of erec- 
tion. A concentrator for the selective treatment of a 
copper-zinc ore, a chloridizing roasting plant, and sev- 
eral cyanide or combination cyanide-concentrating plants 
are definitely planned. Some of these are large units 
and some are in the nature of pilot plants; but all of 
them are in the hands of strong interests that have 
ample funds at their command. I saw a number of 
these, and without exception they are designed with a 
view to the elimination of manual labor, in which respect 
they differ from many of the older cyanide plants and 
smelters. The most modern ore-handling equipment is 
a feature. 

5. The smelting plants likewise have had the benefit 
of large expenditures for remodeling, with the object 
of reducing operating costs and of handling an in- 
creasing proportion of concentrate instead of crude 
smelting ore. At one large plant a mechanical bedding 
and reclaiming system, with mechanical charging of 
both sintering and smelting furnaces, rivals and perhaps 
surpasses anything in the United States. What is vir- 
tually a new copper-smelting and converting plant has 
been finished during 1925, and in connection with it 
is the most modern and one of the largest arsenic plants 
in the world. It has virtually been decided to erect a 
lead-smelting department at the same plant; and an 
entirely new lead smelter is to be built in one of the 
famous old silver camps to handle ore and concentrate 
from a number of rejuvenated properties. 

6. Exploration and development during 1925 were 
conducted on an unprecedented scale. Although few, if 


any, actually virgin properties have been opened, hun- 
dreds of old mines have been examined. Many of these 
have been taken over under lease and option, and new 
veins, new oreshoots in old veins, and portions of old 
orebodies that were purposely left because of the base 
character or low grade of the ore have been and are 
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being developed. To demonstrate the substantial char- 
acter of this work it is only necessary to mention the 
following list of companies that, among others, have had 
exploration engineers in the field: 


American Smelting & 
Refining Co. 

American Metal Co. 

United States Smelting, 
Refining & Mining Co. 

The Mexican Corporation 

Howe Sound Co. 

Mexico Mines of El Oro 

United Eastern Mining Co. 

International Mining Co. 


General Development Co. 
(Lewisohns) 

El] Oro Mining & 
Reduction Co. 

Carnegie Lead Co. 

Pedrazzini Mining Co. 
(Paris) 

Guggenheim Brothers 

Mazapil Copper Co. 

Esperanza Mining Co. 


From this brief survey of the situation, it is ap- 
parent that the mining industry is increasingly active. 
It is true, of course, that the high price of lead has a 
stimulating effect; but the permanent character of most 
of the recent and current construction work demon- 
strates that the builders are not basing their calcula- 
tions on market conditions that they believe to be tem- 
porary. High production rates do not invariably signify 
high earnings; but in this particular instance it is 
safe to say that, by and large, the industry is enjoying 
a fair measure of prosperity. For example, the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co., the American Metal Co., 
and the United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Co., 
though having extensive interests in the United States 
and elsewhere, all derive more of their present satis- 
factory profits from Mexican operations than from those 
of any other country. 


THE CAUSES OF APPREHENSION 


There is, however, another side of the picture. 
Coincidentally with the revival of the last four or five 
years, there has been a rising tide of so-called ‘“‘radical’”’ 
tendencies in the legislative bodies, among officials, and 
among the workers. This has expressed itself in a 
number of ways that have added materially to the 
problems of mining companies operating in the republic. 
In addition to these there is one other matter (No. 5, 
below) that is by no means new, but that must be 
mentioned among the burdens that worry some mine 
managers, and would worry many others if they would 
allow them to. They are: 


1. Increasing taxation 


4. “Responsible” engineer 
2. Increasing labor 


legislation 


difficulties 5. Official corruption 
8. Higher freight 6. Legislation adverse to 
rates 


foreign ownership 


From the standpoint of the operator of foreign-owned 
mines, the government, both federal and state, and the 
workers, with the support of the government, are going 
to excess in increasing the burdens on industry, par- 
ticularly mining and smelting. He contends that some 
of the laws already passed, if enforced to the letter, 
would compel many mines to shut down. He wonders 
how soon, if ever, the pendulum is going to swing 
back in the other direction; and how far it is going 
to continue in the present direction. The manager for 
one important company told me frankly that his home 
officials had decided that if the present trend continued 
to the point where they were forced to spend 95c. to 
make a new dollar they would shut down, refuse to pay 
the consequent fine, allow the government to confiscate 
the property and run it if it wished to and could do 
so, and then seek redress through diplomatic channels 
in Washington. 
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On the other hand, looking at the situation from the 
standpoint of the Mexican, two significant facts can be 
pointed out: (a) In the past, companies operating in 
Mexico have been “spoiled” with very low taxes, very 
low wages, and very low rail freights. It is perhaps 
natural that they compare the present with the old, 
note the huge increase, and feel abused, instead of 
making comparisons with the rates prevailing elsewhere 
in the world today. (b) For every alleged radical law 
or demand, even for official dishonesty, the Mexicans 
can point to something quite as extreme, if not a little 
more so, on the north side of the Rio Grande. 
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is under 60c. in New York, with an additional 1 per 
cent for each increase of 10c. The provision of a slid- 
ing scale certainly is fair; the government shares the 
profits from high prices, and foregoes something when 
prices are not so high. The low rates on base metals, 
particularly on copper, should be noted. One company 
that produced $3,800,000 worth of copper and $500,000 
worth of silver paid three-fourths of its total tax on 
silver and one-fourth on copper in 1924. 

2. Federal tax on mining claims. This is graduated 
so as to impose an increasing burden on the company 
holding a large area. The highest rate applicable to the 





Patio at the Santa Gertrudis mine 
Though no longer the main hoisting 
aie still in regular use at this famous silver mine, in Hidalgo 


This article is not a brief for any one; its object is 
to present the facts as accurately as possible, even 
though depending necessarily on the statements of 
others rather than on first-hand information. Accord- 
ingly, I will take up these five subjects in order and 
endeavor to give an unbiased general description of 
conditions. 

Taxation—Taxes in Mexico are of many kinds, the 
following being the more important: 

1. Federal production tax, based on the value of the 
metals produced. This tax under the present arrange- 
ment usually amounts to from 75 to 90 per cent of 
all Mexican taxes paid by a mining company. The rate 
varies according to the purity of the product exported. 
For example, to stimulate the operation of reduction 
plants and refineries in Mexico, lead in concentrate 
must pay a higher tax than lead in base bullion, and 
the latter stands a higher tax than refined lead. The 
tax on all metals except gold fluctuates with current 
market quotations. Table II shows the rates on the 


Table II—Schedule of Production Taxes on Metals— 
December, 1925 
Showing per cent of value levied 


Metal Gold Silver Lead Copper Zinc 
Current value per kilogram, pesos. 1,329.19 45.60 0.44 0.66 0.47 
Condition when exported: 


Crude WL sc aatass hase sewees 8.5 7.0 2.0 0.25 1.0 
COMBOREPRLO 65 556 ksicd ccccenne 8.0 6.5 1.8 0.20 0.9 
WORE oss inc eee cdacs ia ie 

Impure bullion or matte...... tZ.a2 %&35 | Pe 0.15 0.8 
Refined bullion.............. 7.0 5.50 1.0 0.10 0.7 


important metals for the month of December, 1925. 
The normal tax on silver is 5 per cent when the market 


plant, these buildings and headframe 


owner of 100 hectares (1 hectare == 24 acres) or more 
is 18 pesos per hectare per year, which can hardly be 
considered excessive. 

3. Federal resmelting, refining, and coining charges 
for gold, amounting to 0.3 per cent. If gold in any form 
is exported, an equivalent amount must be returned as 
bullion to the Mexican mint. 

4. Federal stamp taxes. The normal sales tax 
amounts to one-half of 1 per cent of the amount of 
the invoice. There are several minor stamp taxes. 

5. Miscellaneous federal taxes on taxes, both federal 
and state, for financing public education and paying the 
public debt, and other special purposes. The 10 per 
cent surcharge on railroad freight tariffs may be re- 
garded as a special tax. 


PLAN TO MAKE INCOME TAX MORE IMPORTANT 


6. Federal income tax. The maximum rate is now 
only 8 per cent, and the companies, generally, on their 
tax returns have made allowances for amortization and 
depletion. So far, no definite basis has been established 
for the calculation; but as yet the income tax has not 
become a factor of consequence in the tax problem. 
I was told by a well-informed official in the Mexican 
Government that the ultimate intention is to make 
the income tax the main source of revenue. Unless 
the rate is made very high this probably will be satis- 
factory to foreign companies, because they are allowed 
to deduct income-tax payments made elsewhere from 
the amount due their home government. However, in 


view of the experience of mining companies in the 


meet 








United States, where many tax payments which they 
made for 1917 and 1918 have not yet been finally deter- 
mined, one is rather awed at the tangles that are likely 
to ensue if this intention is carried into effect. Never- 
theless, the proposed plan indicates a desire to place 
the tax burden where it belongs, and it will relieve those 





The Cathedral at Chihuahua 


Most of Mexico’s cities and towns have imposing cathedrals, usually 
built from the proceeds of some rich mine in the vicinity 


companies which are making a large production from 
low-grade ores with a very slim margin of profit. 

7. State production tax. This levy is limited by the 
constitution to 2 per cent of the value of gold and 
silver and 50 per cent of the federal tax on other 
metals. Needless to say, the maximum is prescribed in 
most of the various state laws. 

8. State property tax. This amounts to one-half of 
1 per cent of the appraised value of ore-dressing and 
metallurgical plants and equipment—certainly a modest 
rate. 

Imports of supplies and equipment are subject to 
payment of consular fees amounting to 5 per cent of 
the value, the tax being in effect a protective tariff 
aimed to stimulate manufacture in Mexico. Some com- 
panies include this item of fees in computing their 
aggregate of tax payments. Table III has been pre- 
pared to give some indication of the comparative tax 
burden in Mexico and in the United States during 1924. 
As costs resulting from the incidence of the United 
States tariff are, of course, not classified as tax pay- 
ments, Mexican consular fees are not included in these 
data. 

On the face of the figures it appears that with respect 
to individual mines producing silver and gold, the 
operator ‘in Mexico at the present time must turn over 
to the government a proportion of the value of his 
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Table I1I—Comparative Tax Payments in Mexico and the 
United States in 1924 
Ratio of Tax to 


Value of Value of 
Company and Recoverable Amount of Product, 
Metals Produced Country Metals All Taxes Per Cent 
A—Silver, gold...... Mexico... $13,550,000 $1,350,000 9.95 
B—Silver, gold...... Mexico... 1,215,000 119,120 9.8 
C—Lead, silver..... Mexico... 1,490,000 85,400 5.72 
D—Lead, silver..... Mexico... 2,200,000 99,500 4.53 
}s—Copper, silver... Mexico... 4,300,000 40,800 0.95 
adaa, silver..... eee 3,500,000 185,000 5.3 
G—Silver, gold...... U.S.A... 2,400,000 99,909 4.16 
H—Lead, silver..... U.S.A 5,848,000 476,128 8.2 
I—Silver, lead...... U.S.A 3,800,000 357,000 9.4 
J—Copper.......... U.S.A 7,959,000 373,000 4.7 


product slightly in excess of that paid by similar op-~- 
erators in the United States. As to producers of base 


metals, the advantage appears to be with those operat- 
ing in Mexico. 


MEXICAN VIEW OF TAXATION 


The Mexican can point to the war period when income, 
and accordingly total, taxes in the United States were 
much higher than in 1924, often exceeding 25 per cent 
of the value of the product; he can argue that recon- 
struction after a period of eight or ten years of revo- 
lution is yet incomplete in Mexico, and that, in con- 
sideration of that situation, his government is amply 
justified in imposing comparatively heavy taxes. He 
can say, truthfully, that there is no discrimination in 
Mexico between foreign and domestic corporations. He 
can argue that the natural resources of his country are 
being depleted and that except for the money spent in 
exploitation or preparation for further exploitation, not 
a cent is made available to improve the financial condi- 
tion of the country, except such portions of the proceeds 
as are collected as taxes. That is the very thing that 
Arizona has been complaining about for years. 

Labor—The complaint of mining companies with re- 
gard to labor is not so much with minimum wage laws 
—which in general specify 14 pesos per day, with 
minimums of 1.25, 1.8, and 2 pesos in exceptional in- 
stances—but with other provisions that are considered 
unreasonable and with the procedure and attitude of 
many of the local juntas, or boards before whom dis- 
putes must be settled. 

The Federal Government frankly and openly is pro- 
labor, and the state governments, though responsible 
for their own labor laws, take their cues from Mexico 
City. There, laws are made for the federal district 
only; but these are used more or less as models for 
the state laws or regalamentos. 

Many of the provisions that, though extreme, are not 
without some justification take on a more serious aspect 
when it is realized that the present temper of the 
workers in most instances is to take every possible 
advantage, and that the authorities are inclined to back 
them up. The result is that the life of the mine man- 
ager may be a continual succession of labor disputes. 
One assistant manager of a large property told me 
that he had not had time to look at a mine report for 
nine months. Some typical provisions are enumerated 
below. None of the state codes includes all of these, 
but all are to be found in one or more. 

(a) Each employee entitled to two weeks’ vacation each 
year, with full pay. 

(b) Workers to have full pay and no work on Sept. 16 
and May 1, which are national holidays. 

(c) Workers to have double pay for Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays, with the right to lay off on a week day with 
full pay, to make up for Sunday work. An exception is 


made for continuous-operation jobs such as work in cyanide 
plants. 
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(d) Company shall furnish transportation to and from 
work if the distance from the worker’s home is more than 
o Company shall supply housing at a monthly rental 
not to exceed 4 per cent of the value. 

(f) Company, if operating outside a town, shall supply 
houses with adequate space, running water, and sewage 
disposal. 

(g) Employees have privilege of examining the books of 
the company to determine what is a fair minimum wage. 
This involves a profit-sharing philosophy. | 

(h) Local committees of employees shall fix minimum 
ae An employee contracting an “occupational” disease of 
permanent character shall be entitled to 2,100 days’ pay. 

(j) Occupational diseases as defined include almost any 
disease except one arising from venereal causes. 

(k) Company cannot discontinue any piece of work 
unless it shows that it is losing money. 

(1) Wages of one employee cannot be raised without 
increasing those of all doing the same work. 

(m) No employee can be discharged without “cause,” 
mere inefficiency not being considered cause. 

(n) Full pay of an injured or sick employee under the 
disability provision starts on the first day that he is unable 
to work. In the United States the custom is for one week 
to elapse before the disability allowance, generally less than 
full pay, begins. 

It is not difficult to conceive of some of the difficulties 
that arise from these provisions. One manager told 
me that his minor hospital cases had tripled as a result 
of provision (n). Strained back, for example, is an 
ailment that no physician can disprove, and it is a 
temptation to the most honest man in the world to 
get a few days’ rest at full pay. 

Provision (m) frequently is a cause of greatly dimin- 
ished operating efficiency. Men cannot be urged to 
work harder with the threat of losing their jobs. This, 
however, and the difficulties that might arise from pro- 
vision (1) are eliminated often by the institution of 
contract or bonus systems of payment. As a matter 
of fact, most underground men are paid from 2.5 to 
6 pesos per day, and a great deal of surface work is 
also done by contract that brings more than the legal 
minimum. The opinion is. general that recent years 
have seen a marked improvement in the average effi- 
ciency of the Mexican worker, whether underground or 
on the surface. 

Boards of conciliation and arbitration (Junta de Con- 
cilliacion y Arbitraje) are composed of three repre- 
sentatives of labor, three of the employers, and one 
representative appointed by the government executive. 
The seventh, and usually controlling member, invariably 
is inclined to favor the worker. It is significant that 
this is just the opposite of the situation that exists in 
the United States, where the seventh member of such 
a commission usually, if unconsciously, leans toward the 
employers’ side. 


SWINGING OF THE PENDULUM 


One must remember the law of compensation. For 
many decades, ever since the modern development of 
Mexican mines began, the Mexican laborer had been 
woefully exploited. The time was when a foreign shift 
boss in a mine felt that his day’s work normally began 
with the firing of half a dozen peons. Often he was 
abusive without any provocation. Wages were terribly 
low, conditions as regards safety and health in mines 
were none too good, and the employer concerned himself 
little with how the miner lived or what he did when 
off shift. Now, it is only natural that the pendulum, 
having started back, is likely to swing through a long 


arc. Having realized their power the workers are ex- 
ercising it—perhaps to excess. And yet, as I have 
intimated before, it is usually possible to point to a 
close parallel on the north side of the Rio Grande for 
most of the demands. The history of labor “wars” in 
the United States, with demands for wages up to $15 
per day or more, with sabotage, dynamiting, and mur- 
der, has no parallel in Mexico. When there have been 
strikes in the metal mining and smelting districts, at 
least, there has been little or no violence of any kind. 

Regarding welfare work, I believe that all of the 
large operators have anticipated compulsory legisla- 
tion. They have established hundreds of schools for 
workmen’s children; public baths; well-equipped hos- 
pitals; moving-picture houses; and athletic fields. They 
have built whole villages of dwellings that are more 
comfortable than the employees and their families had 
ever seen. In some cases this perhaps has been over- 
done; the houses are so good they cannot be appreciated 
at their true worth. Safety and health work in the 
mines has been given the attention it deserves. Pre- 
cautions against lead poisoning have been taken at the 
smelters, and dangerous machinery is protected with 
the same care as in the United States. All these things 
cannot help but make for better personal relations be- 
tween the workmen and the employers. 

There is no use in closing one’s eyes to the fact 
that the labor unions, some local and some affiliated 
more or less closely with the “Crom,” or Confederacion 
Regional de Obreros Mexicanos, as the federation with 
headquarters at Mexico City is called, are striving to 
get every concession they can. In that respect they are 
no different from workers anywhere else. At the same 
time, they can be made to see where it is to their own 
advantage to curtail their demands. Two instances 
will illustrate the point. 


A SMELTER THAT WAS NoT CONFISCATED 


In 1923 the workers at one of the large smelters 
made certain demands, not including increased wages, 
before the local junta. Without giving the smelter 
management an opportunity to present its side of the 
case the board decided in favor of the men, and notified 
the smelting company, which promptly declined to ac- 
cede. The upshot was a walkout; the furnaces were 
banked and the smelter management prepared for an 
indefinite shutdown. The government officials consid- 
ered plans for operating the plant, to which the smelter 
people interposed no objection. In a conference, how- 
ever, it was pointed out that incoming ores would have 
to be paid for; that the current payrolls and bills for 
power, coke, and other supplies would have to be met; 
that freight would have to be paid on bullion shipped; 
and that it would be several months before any money 
would be forthcoming from the sale of the product. 
Not knowing where to find a million dollars or there- 
abouts, the government officials decided that further 
discussion of the question involved in the original labor 
dispute would be advisable. The company made some 
minor concessions, the workers returned, and the wind 
was put on the furnaces, after a little more than two 
weeks’ idleness. Only two out of five froze up. 

The other case, more recent, is that of one of the 
companies working very low-grade silver-gold ores. 
Conditions had reached a stage where the manager 
decided there was no profit in continued operation, and 
he gave the required fifteen days’ notice of intention 
to shut down. The local junta, after hearings at which 








he laid all his cards on the table, came to the conclusion 
that by adopting different policies in some particulars 
the company could continue to operate and earn money. 
The manager stood his ground, however, and a short 
time before the day set for suspending work a special 
board of mediation was appointed by the Senor Morones, 
Federal Minister of Industry, Commerce, and Labor, 
whose attention had been called to the situation. 
Through the good offices of this board an arrangement 
was effected whereby certain tax rebates were to be 
made by the Federal Government when the grade of 
the ore milled was less than 12 pesos per ton, and some 
changes in labor rulings were to be made by the state 
officials. The shutting down of the property would 
have been in the nature of a calamity to the com- 
munity and the settlement was regarded as being in 
the public interest. The mines are still operating at 
this writing. 

In many states a profit-sharing law is in operation. 
A typical law provides that, after 20 per cent of the 
profits have been allocated to the company to provide for 
depletion, depreciation, interest, and similar charges, a 
proportion up to 10 per cent of the excess shall be di- 
vided among the employees. The percentage applicable 
to any enterprise depends on the amount of the surplus 
profits. 

Railway Freight Rates—The main trunk lines con- 
necting the gateways Ciudad Juarez, Laredo, and Tam- 
pico with the railroad centers Monterey, Saltillo, Torreon, 
Aguascalientes, San Luis Potosi, and Mexico City are 
comprised in what is called the National Railway Sys- 
tem. Securities of the companies that are included in 
this group are the private holdings of foreign individ- 
uals. Under the terms of an agreement made in June, 
1922, between a committee of foreign bankers, headed 
by Thomas W. Lamont and President Obregon, the 
Mexican Government took over the operation of these 
roads, guaranteeing at the same time the payment of 
interest amounting to about 480,000,000 pesos per year. 

Despite increased rates and surcharges on all freights 
paid, the government found that it was unable to meet 
these obligations. Revenues were increased, but operat- 
ing costs also increased, principally because of higher 
labor costs. The railway workers are strongly union- 
ized, and the unions certainly have accomplished a 
great deal for their members in the last two years. 
This situation is strongly reminiscent of the period of 
government operation in the United States. 
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At the same time the physical condition of the prop- 
erties has been improved. Generally speaking, the road- 
beds are in better condition and the railroad companies 
themselves have more and better equipment than they 
had. Simple but conclusive proof of this last statement 
is the internment at different points of locomotives, 
and, to a less extent, freight cars, owned by the mining 
companies. During the years of turmoil from 1912 to 
1922 it became imperative for the larger companies to 
own rolling stock and to maintain it in repair at their 
own shops. Even if railroad-owned cars were to be 
had—and usually they were not—a mine or smelter 
manager never knew how far toward its destination a 
car or a train would get, even after he saw it safely 
started. The railroad company always has supplied 
the operating crews; but the freight cars and par- 
ticularly the locomotives were put in first class condi- 
tion by the companies so that the chance of a reasonably 
expeditious trip was good. 

Much of this equipment is still in use; but the gov- 
ernment naturally does not make a deduction in the 
freight bill sufficient to cover the cost to the mining 
company of providing cars and locomotives. Accord- 
ingly, when the railroads have plenty of equipment to 
handle the traffic properly on any particular division, 
some of the privately owned rolling stock is idle. That 


is the condition today, and still further improvement is 
expected. 


RAILROADS RETURN TO PRIVATE MANAGEMENT 


On Jan. 1, 1925, under the terms of an amended 
agreement with the international committee of bankers, 
the operation of the roads reverted to private manage- 
ment, the advantage of unified control of the main 
trunk system being retained. Although the rates that 
have prevailed are in many instances far higher than 
the maximum allowed under the terms of the various 
original concessions under which the roads were built, 
it seems evident from the statements of Sefior Pani 
that the government has no intention of insisting on 
reversion to the rates specified in the charters. In all 
probability this would mean early bankruptcy, financial 
reorganization, and poor railroad service. As a matter 
of fact, an upward revision in rates was put into effect, 
on Dec. 25, just before the return to private operation, 
and the tax or surcharge of 10 per cent is retained. 

With a gradual growth in the volume of traffic; with 
a reduction of operating expenses by virtue of the 


Table I[V—Comparative Freight Rates on Mine Products in Mexico and the United States 





Value in Rate, Rate, Rate, 
U. S. Distance, Pesos per Distance, Dollars Cents per 
Material Currency Points in Mexico Km Metric Ton Miles per Ton Ton-Mile 
Zinc ore or concentrate.............. $45 Fresnillo—Tampico (a)..............-2000% 819 9.02 509 4.10 0.80 
Zinc ore or concentrate.............. 45 Charcas—Tampioo (@)..............00000 ee 550 7.93 342 3.61 1.05 
Lead ore or concentrate.............. 45 Zacatecas—Monterey...........-0000 eee ee 800 10.75 496 4.88 0.98 
Zinc ore or concentrate.............. 45 Zacatecas—Torreon...........02.e2 eee ees 431 7.20 268 3.27 1.20 
ore of concentrate.............. 45 TRRALCORE — LOLTOON, 6.65.65 605 0 6 i sie a cee ase 431 8.65 268 3.93 1.47 
Lead ore or concentrate.............. 22.50 Zacatecas—Torreon..............00c eee eee 431 7.20 268 3.27 1.20 
RIE MUN 55,555.59 sine nioio cin a fenssietave 500 San Luis Potosi—Chihuahua............... 1,124 11.91 700 5.42 0.77 
SOR URN 5 os 0 6:5:05 0 0G 50 wb sale ack 500 DOMPANEO—MIONCETCY .oc.c ccc ccceccceseess 622 9.90 386 4.50 1.16 
MSM DOIOT, So: saisis sie wig ccate mebiaienie 500 Monterey—Tampico (a).............200005 519 9.38 322 4.26 +.30 
BEE RIED a os aise win ss siviawcinanie wes 500 Valardena—San Luis Potosi................ 748 10.49 464 4.77 1.03 
ECE MIO. 0:55 0 dain 4 5:00 a 060 bles 500 Valardena—Tampico (a).............0.00085 1,192 11.60 740 5.28 0.71 
Blister copper.........0cccccccscces 500 Sastsllo—LORIPIOO (GD) 5.5. 6.c5 osc csecccaciesses 628 9.90 390 4.50 ee 
Points in United States 
Ore or concentrate..............0005 45 Telluride, Colo.—Durango, Colo............ 130 5.50 4.24 
Ore or concentrate 45 Johannesburg, Calif—Humboldt, Ariz....... 460 5.50 1.20 
Ore or concentrate. 45 Hazen, Nev.—Salt Lake, Utah............. 510 5.30 1.04 
Ore or concentrate. 45 Burke, Idaho—East Helena, Mont.......... 255 3.50 Pe 
Ore or concentrate. 22.50 Burke, Idaho—Eash Helena, Mont.......... 255 2.90 1.14 
ee rere Denver, Colo.—St. Louis, Mo.............. 869 9.00 1.04 
SRAM ois nha chasaek oaeweu sae -maceiee Murray, Utah—St. Louis, Mo.............. 1,265 9.00 0.71 
BROMO Gis isisase SsereswissacSeure weeweu Joplin, Mo.—St. Louis, Mo................ 332 3.50 1.06 
SIS ous sce Soalaiciabsisiowien’ rsieaater Coppeihill, Tenn.—-Laurel Hill, N. Y........ 795 10.80 1.36 
BOOP MIOTIIEE sions os saci SGueisic'esis® sawwieass Garfield, Utah.—San Francisco, Calif........ 810 5.85 0.72 
OE 6 esis so soa oe Se ese eae Anaconda, Mont.—Tacoma, Wash.......... 770 7.09 0.92 


_ (a) When the destination is age, 
deliver a short distance to ship side. 


co station a handling charge of 2 pesos per metric ton on lead and blister copper and 2.5 pesos on concentrate is imposed to 
his is a port charge, but part of it probably should be added to the freight. 
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presumed greater efficiency (or lesser inefficiency) of 
private management; and with a possible “additional 
reduction to be gained by a downward readjustment of 
the wages of railroad employees, it is conceivable that 
net operating revenues may be increased. Holders of 
railroad securities are, however, entitled to something 
in the way of return on their investment. Without at- 
tempting to analyze a complex railroad situation, it 
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the next group that might decide to employ them. The 
companies which do employ responsibles usually place 
them in the welfare or safety department, either in 
direct charge of the work or as assistants. One of the 
specified functions of the responsible is to answer to 
the government for the well-being and protection of 
employees. At at least two good-sized properties, I 
know of satisfactory results from the employment of a 





Mexican miners in a stope at Pachuca 


Pneumatic drills and carbide lamps are typical of Mexican mine operation 
in spite of the so-called cheapness of labor. 


rather looks as though reduction of freight rates was 
something to be hoped for rather than a prospect for 
early realization. 

Rates are generally described as “extremely high.” 
I have shown in Table IV a number of typical existing 
rates on ore and concentrates and on pig lead and blister 
eopper in the United States and likewise the recently 
increased rates on similar products carried over ap- 
proximately the same distances in Mexico. To permit 
a comparison, the last column shows each rate reduced 
to cents per ton-mile. The data in the table are not 
conclusive, but the comparison does not support the 
contention that the Mexican rates, even with the recent 
increase, are exorbitant. 


FEW COMPANIES HAVE EMPLOYED Responsibles 


Responsible Engineer—The law regarding the employ- 
ment of a responsible engineer (responsible) provides 
that in connection with any mining operation in which 
fifty or more workers are engaged the management 
Shall have on its payroll an engineer who shall have 
obtained a certificate as to his qualifications from cer- 
tain officials at Mexico City. The object of the law, 
frankly, is to provide lucrative employment for a large 
number of young engineers of Mexican birth. Some 
foreign engineers have qualified under the prescribed 
regulations, but it is difficult to do so even for the most 
successful mining engineer, and very few have done it. 
As a matter of fact, the number of Mexicans who have 
qualified is probably insufficient to permit the law being 
put into full effect. 

However, only a few of the companies have complied 
with the law, and there are certified men available for 


Mexican engineer in full charge of the safety department. 

For the most part, however, the claim is made that 
competent men are not tn be had; that applicants want 
600 to 800 pesos per month; that they would be of no 
value to the company, but would, on the contrary, tend 
to demoralize the organization. Moreover, the company 
on general principles declines to accept any dictation 
as to whom it shall employ. 

In many instances fines have been imposed for failure 
to comply with the law. Serious accident is frequently 
made the occasion for a large fine, on the ground that it 
would have been averted if a responsible had been at 
hand. The law has been in existence about two years, 
but no concerted effort has yet been made to enforce it. 
If an adequate number of men qualify for the positions 
it is likely that the government will take determined 
steps toward enforcement. 

In justification of the government it may be said 
that associations of.engineers in the United States are 
working earnestly to make it obligatory for both public 
and private employers in the United States to select 
their men exclusively from licensed groups. There are, 
in fact, laws that specify that none but a registered 
engineer shall be engaged to take charge of certain 
kinds of work. In theory the Mexican government 
seems to be in an unassailable position; from a prac- 
tical standpoint the attitude taken by the companies is 
understandable. 

Official Corruption — Recently, the following was 
printed in the New York Evening World as purporting 
to come from a member of the Congress of the United 
States. “As a Congressman I have accepted 
favors that were wholly legal, but which I would hesi- 
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14 of the Constitution of 1917 begins: “No law may 
be retroactive to the prejudice of any person.” Unless 
this provision is ignored or evaded—and the Mexican 
officials deny any intention to ignore or evade it—the 
present pending law cannot ultimately injure owners 
of mines or of shares in mining companies if the prop- 
erties or rights involved were acquired prior to 1917. 

The law, which originally was proposed by President 
Calles last October, is designed to put into more effec- 
tive operation provisions of Article 27 of the Constitu- 
tion of 1917, which (a) prohibits the acquisition by 
foreigners of “direct” ownership (dominio directo) of 
lands and waters within a zone 100 km. wide along the 
international borders and 50 km. wide along the sea- 
coasts; and (b) grants to foreigners the right to acquire 
“full ownership of lands, waters, and concessions for 
the exploitation of mines, waters, and mineral products” 
in other portions of the republic than the “forbidden” 
zone, if they shall consent to consider themselves with 
respect to such holdings as Mexican citizens, and pledge 
themselves not to invoke the diplomatic protection of 
their own governments. They 
are not asked to renounce 
their own nationality or urged 
to become Mexican citizens. 

Any individual or company 
that has made any acquisi- 
tions since 1917 presumably 
was fully aware of the provi- 
sions of the Constitution; and 
if they were not complied 
with, no fault can be attached 
to the Mexican Government. 

During November of 1925 the measure was debated 
in the Chamber of Deputies, or lower house, and as a 
consequence of some criticism on the part of prominent 
Mexican officials and others, President Calles introduced 
a modified draft of the “project,” from which some of 
the more drastic provisions had been removed. In this 
form it has passed both houses. 


LAW DEALS Most RIGIDLY WITH AGRICULTURAL LAND 


The law is much more strict with respect to property 
intended for agricultural purposes than for metal mine 
exploitation. One Mexican citizen explained to me the 
attitude of the Mexican Government—and the feelings 
of the people, I believe, are accurately reflected—in 
this way: “Suppose a large section of northern Sonora 
and Chihuahua lying south of the border were to be 
acquired and colonized by farmers who were citizens 
of the United States. This situation would create the 
possibility at least of a severance from Mexico much 
like that by which she lost Texas.” The apprehension 
of some such eventuality as this is said to be the under- 
lying reason for the creation of the forbidden zone and 
the enactment of stringent foreign ownership laws, 
particularly with respect to farm lands. 

The exact interpretation of the law is a matter for 
the proper authorities to decide. Conceding, however, 
that the owners of agricultural land may have more 
serious cause for complaint, it is difficult to see further 
burdens for foreign mining interests than the following 
—and then only in respect to property or rights 
acquired subsequent to 1917: (a) Disability of a for- 
eigner either as an individual or as a shareholder in a 
Mexican corporation to acquire “direct” ownership of 
land and waters (mining concessions obviously are ex- 
cluded in this classification) inthe forbidden zone. That 


HAT a strong nationalistic spirit exists in 
Mexico is not to be denied. This has found 
expression in the recently passed “foreign 
ownership” laws. On the face of them these 


laws seem antagonistic, but unless they are 

made retroactive, no exception can be taken to 

them. With respect to the metal-mining indus- 

try they probably are not so serious as many 
people are led to believe. 
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some entirely legal arrangement can be made for the use 
of such land and water as may be necessary for mining 
and ore treatment purposes seems likely. (b) Resigna- 
tion of protection from his own government by a for- 
eign mine operator or the shareholder in a Mexican 
corporation engaged in mine exploitation. At first 
thought this might seem to be important because of the 
large number of shareholders and the large volume of 
transactions in the shares on foreign stock exchanges. 
As a matter of fact, the companies whose shares are 
traded in extensively either already are, or can readily 
be converted into, foreign holding companies, so that 
from this “mechanical” angle little trouble need be 
expected. From the other angle, the waiving of his 
right of appeal for protection to his own government 
by a foreigner assumes importance only if and when 
the courts of Mexico fail to accord justice to foreign 
interests. 

A government, for example, feels under obligation 
to “protect” its subjects who may have interests in 
foreign countries only in the event of the denial of 
justice in such _ foreign 
country. Some foreigners 
have expressed the opinion to 
me that the federal courts of 
appeal in Mexico are of high 
standard. Whether that be 
so or not the fact is that none 
of the foreign mining com- 
panies operating down there 
have found frequent need for 
appealing legal controversies 
to their home governments. 

On the other hand, not a few Mexican officials feel 
that on some occasions foreign governments, at the 
solicitation of oil companies and other big interests, 
have taken advantage of the unfortunate internal situ- 
ation in Mexico to press demands that they would not 
have thought of pressing against a stronger country. 
This they resent. 

In any event, there is no denying that the govern- 
ment, from President Calles down, and many intelligent 
private citizens, would like to see exploitation by for- 
eign capital displaced by enterprise financed by 
Mexicans in whatever degree is possible. Canada feels 
exactly the same way toward capital from the United 
States, and open resentment against the “encroach- 
ment” from the States frequently is expressed. Some 
believe that President Calles would not on his own 
initiative propose a law that will tend in some measure 
at least to discourage the entrance of new foreign 
capital. They say that he is like any other successful 
politician: he must pay reasonable regard to the desires. 
of those to whom he is responsible for being in office. 
Others say the law represents his sincere personal 
views. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CENTRAL FEDERAL BANK 


This is a rather formidable array of conditions and 
tendencies that are causing apprehension. Before 
attempting to summarize the situation I will draw 
attention to a few facts that are not directly concerned 
with mining but that are of peculiar significance, never- 
theless. 

On Sept. 16, 1925, the government formally estab- 
lished a new bank of issue known as the “Banco Mexico, 
S. A.” The authorized capital is 100,000,000 pesos, of 
which the government has subscribed more than 51 per 
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tate to try to explain to my constituents. I have aug- 
mented my income by playing the stock market on 
friendly tips, and by borrowing money that I am going 
to have a hard time to pay back.” 

The reading of this passage reminded me of the 
remarks of one mine manager of the many in Mexico 
to whom I propounded the question “How serious is 
this matter of official corruption? Do you have to dis- 
tribute material sums to keep the officials, local and 
state, in a friendly and helpful attitude toward your 
operations?” His reply was substantially as follows: 


GRATUITIES, CONTRIBUTIONS, AND LOANS 


“T will say this much: I frequently give small 
gratuities to various officials in recognition of prompt 
and satisfactory service; as for example to a certain 
local railway official when he sees that I get empty cars 
when I need them. Also, I make fairly liberal con- 
tributions—entirely aside from regular taxes—to funds 
that are collected personally by various officials of the 
pueblo (the community in which most of the mine 
workers live) and to some other worthy causes. Frankly, 
I make no attempt to oversee the disbursement of these 
funds. Nor do I know that any books are ever kept. 
I have also made ‘loans’ for which I have no notes, 
and which may never be repaid. 

“Up on the other side of Rio Grande the mining 
company goes into politics (which means spending 
money for speakers, advertising, smokers, entertain- 
ment, election workers, and similar expenses) and elects 
a man it wants for mayor. Down here I never inter- 
fere in the slightest in elections, but I make a friend 
of the mayor. The result is the same. Up north the 
mining company gives the favorite nephew, newly mar- 
ried, of a member of the Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion a nice job in its general office; down here I cultivate 
the good graces of a corresponding official in a different 
way. All that either of us wants is fair and sym- 
pathetic treatment. 

“We may be a few days behind with the news, but 
we read the New York Times every day, just the same. 
Whenever any one mentions official corruption to me I 
think of what we have read during the last two or 
three years. I recall Mr. Sinclair, who paid the young 
brother of a prominent government official $1,250 per 
month for work for which he was entirely unfitted; 
and I can’t but think of some of the monthly expendi- 
tures of 123 pesos that I make. I recall Fall, and 
Daugherty, and the War Veterans’ Bureau, and the 
revelations of Mr. Couzens as to the million dollar tax 
rebates to rich corporations, and the comfortable berths 
in which many of the gentlemen who recommended those 
rebates landed. I recall the Governor of the sovereign 
State of Indiana, and the Governor of Illinois, and 
I smile at some of my friends who hold up their hands 
with pious horror at the so-called official corruption in 
Mexico. Some of the governors down here doubtless 
have looted the treasury; but all the funds that have 
been taken since 1922 would not approach what either 
one of these American governors got away with. 


OFFICIAL FRAUD ON BoTH SIDES OF RIO GRANDE 


“The differences between official bribery north of the 
border and south of it are these: To the north it 
is more carefully concealed; methods are more circuit- 
ous, more subtle. The purpose is to ease the consciences 
of the bribe giver and taker; or, what probably is more 
important, to afford means of keeping them out of jail 
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if they are caught. To the north not only is there 
petty bribery as to the south, but matters involving 
millions of dollars are arranged by bribery. Not only 
minor officials but very high ones are subject to bribery 
up there.” 

The man I have been quoting is an excellent manager. 
He accepts the situation as he finds it. He charges his 
various disbursements for gratuities and contributions 
as part of the cost of operation. He is sure that his 
net cost is lower this way than if he did not thus 
“smooth” the road. He happens to be a man who 
speaks the language very fluently, who knows intimately 
the men he is dealing with, and who is favored by being 
in a comparatively isolated district where outside in- 
fluences are not strong. 

On the other hand, the manager of another large 
company told me that about two years ago everybody 
concerned was given to understand that not one peso 
was to be paid to any one in behalf of the company 
without a full and truthful voucher. This policy was 
carried out in the spirit as well as to the letter, and 
no payments, either direct or indirect, have been made 
for official favor. This man told me that the harm was 
not so much in the amount of money involved in these 
“hand-outs,” as in the demoralizing effect on the or- 
ganization. There was always gossip. Moreover, he 
had to devote a lot of personal attention to petty mat- 
ters, and, of course, he did not know when demands 
would be increased. He suspected that the company 
had been subjected to various inconveniences, to severe 
inspections, to fines, to labor demands, possibly to some 
tax burdens that might have been avoided; but he is 
more than satisfied with the present scheme. “If we 
can’t operate profitably with everything open and above 
board, we'll shut down,” is the laconic way he puts it. 

Naturally, I found aversion to the subject; it is not 
a nice one to talk about. However, generally speaking, 
there is a lot of petty bribery, direct and indirect, in 
Mexico. Such mining companies as practice it dislike 
it; the system is a bad one. There is nothing to stop 
officials from gradually increasing their demands to 
“what the traffic will bear,” so that even from a purely 
money standpoint the thing is dangerous. 

If and when these demands become exorbitant there 
should be a “showdown.” Indeed, there may be a show- 
down before then. Bribery cannot exist where there 
are no bribe givers. If all those who are operating 
mines in Mexico should so decide, bribery in the mining 
industry would be stamped out. If you ask a manager 
why he does not simply quit paying, the chances are he 
will reply, “When in Rome do as the Romans do.” 


ARTICLE 17 ON RETROACTIVE FORCE OF NEW LAWS 


Laws Averse to Foreign Ownership—That a strong 
nationalistic feeling exists in Mexico is not to be denied. 
With the philosophy “Mexico for Mexicans’ no one can 
quarrel, so long as existing rights of foreigners are 
not jeopardized. If Mexico desires to pass a law prohib- 
iting a foreign citizen, or a corporation in which a 
foreign citizen holds any portion of the stock, from 
acquiring property or concessions of any description, 
not only is she within her rights, but she has ample 
precedent in international law. 

Those people who are making the most fuss over the 
foreign ownership law passed by both houses of the 
Mexican Congress, and now only needing promulgation 
by the president to become effective, seem to overlook 
the following unequivocal declaration with which Article 
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are half a dozen different views, but I will try to give 
a composite opinion, for what it is worth. When I 
say that the average manager is cold-blooded in sizing 
up the situation, I do not mean that he thinks less of 
the health and safety and comfort of his employees 
than operators elsewhere; but he figures things out in 
dollars and cents. He looks with apprehension at some 
of the tendencies that have been outlined in this article, 
but he takes them as part of the “game.” As one man 
explained it “In British Columbia you run the risk of 
disastrous snowslides, of frozen water systems, and of 
disrupted transportation. That must be figured in the 
cost of operation. Down here we have none of these 
to think about or to provide for, but we have burden- 
some labor laws, official corruption, and increased taxes. 
These are elements in the cost of operation just as 
snowslides are in British Columbia.” Incidentally, it 
may be remarked that the tax question is a sore one in 
British Columbia. The provincial and dominion income 
taxes together total more than 20 per cent, a fact which 
I did not know when I had the conversation recorded 
above. Theconsensus of opin- 
ion seems to be that excesses 
in respect to the demands of 
labor and to taxation are to be 
expected; but that an ad- 
justment necessarily will be 
reached which will be fair to 
all concerned. How soon that 
will be few venture to predict. 
In connection with the ex- 
tensive exploration and de- 
velopment work being done 
—mostly by the companies 
long established in Mexico—one point is significant. In 
arriving at an estimate of the cost of operation, on 
which to base a decision as to exercise or abandonment 
of an option, a large factor of safety must be allowed 
for possible increased labor costs and higher taxes. 
Indeed, the possibility of another revolution, even 
though not imminent, is figured into the estimates of 
cost of operation. In other words, though an enterprise 
now producing may be able to bear additional burdens 
without actually losing money, the prospective enter- 
prise, on which a good profit must be in sight to war- 
rant the necessary investment for large-scale equipment, 
may die in its cradle as a consequence of foreseeing 
these identical burdens. In the same way many view 
the foreign-ownership law merely as a source of pos- 
sible added expense or perhaps loss that must be pro- 
vided against. It is an additional hazard that increases 
the risk rate. The continued expansion of the industry 
by foreign capital will stop automatically when the 
point is reached where a fair return cannot reasonably 
be anticipated. An ore deposit that would be snapped 
up in a minute in the United States easily may go 
begging in Mexico. This is something for the Mexican 
Government officials to ponder carefully. 

It should be emphasized that despite the existence of 
differences of opinion and numerous contentious mat- 
ters, the relations of most of the mining company exec- 
utives with the government officials, local, state, and 
federal, and even with most of the labor leaders, are 
generally cordial. The local manager, if he is to be 
Successful, must be tactful and diplomatic. Like any 
other human being, the Mexican resents having his 
views ignored or ridiculed. The wise manager uses 
persuasion rather than bullying. He is patient and 





F MEXICO desires the further development 
of her rich mineral resources she must have 
financial and managerial aid from the outside. 
However, the inward flow of foreign capital 
automatically will cease if conditions become 


such that adequate profit is not reasonably as- 

sured. Burdens or potential burdens of every 

kind must be taken into account by companies 

contemplating the establishment of new enter- 
prises in the republic 
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does not rush matters. He listens to the views of the 
Mexican, but he tries to show him where he is wrong, 
if a difference of opinion exists; and as a rule the 
Mexican is as reasonable, or perhaps one should say no 
more unreasonable, than the average human being. 
Even if the views cannot be reconciled, there is no 
sense in making a personal quarrel out of a business 
disagreement. For the amicable relations existing 
between all but a few of the operating companies and 
the government officials the representatives of the com- 
panies are entitled to great credit. The maintenance 
of these relations is part of their job; and they are 
doing it exceptionally well. 

The one thing that every mine operator seems to 
dread—as much as these philosophical gentlemen can be 
said to dread anything—is another armed revolution. 
And the opinion seems to be general that the chance 
for a long period of orderly’ government is good. So 
far as general order and safety to property and life is 
concerned, no complaint is made. Engineers are con- 
tinually traveling in the old hotbeds of revolution and 
banditry with no thought of 
molestation. That there are 
factions that are quite willing 
to start trouble with the pres- 
ent government many are con- 
vinced; but money is needed 
to pay soldiers and to buy 
munitions, and money is not 
easy to get. The action of the 
United States Government in 
supporting President Obregon 
in the de la Huerta uprising 
in 1923 is credited with being 
a strong factor in the survival of Obregon, and indi- 
rectly in the subsequent election of Sefior Calles as his 
successor. I feel sure that most mine operators would 
make the best of the foreign-ownership law, rather than 
have Washington break diplomatic relations with 
Mexico as a measure of coercion. The impression pre- 
vails that foreigners who are most disturbed over the 
pending ownership laws are those whose positions are 
pregnable. It is known that some foreign interests 
have been guilty of various high-handed performances, 
and that they have exploited lands to which their title 
is not clear. To the credit of virtually all metal- 
mining companies, their hands are clean in this respect. 
When someone’s rights have been denied conclusively, 
Washington should take action; but it seems certain 
that the withdrawal of the support of the United States 
would seriously threaten the stability of the present 
government. Whether a violent revolution were to be 
precipitated or not, any such action on the part of the 
Washington government certainly would incite the ill- 
will and enmity of the substantial citizens of Mexico. 
Americans all seem to regard President Calles as a 
strong and forceful leader, and his government as sub- 
stantial and able. His task has been more difficult than 
the outsider knows; but he has made progress. They 
have every hope that the only peaceful election since 
Diaz (that of Calles) may be the first of several. 

Mexico is a country of vast mineral wealth; she needs 
aid from the outside to exploit it effectively. The 
Mexican people deserve a share in the profits; so do 
the foreigners who supply the money and the manage- 
ment. Only a pessimist can fail to believe that a fair 
basis for further development and exploitation, and for 
dividing the profits, will be reached. ’ 
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cent. The general public is also invited to participate. 
There seems to be some doubt as to whether the capital 
paid in by the government is actual surplus income or 
whether it is only apparent surplus. Nevertheless, the 
bank is headed by conservative bankers and the by-laws 
prescribe limitations on note issues and loans that 
should assure sound banking. It is hoped to keep 
politics out of the bank administration. The bank 
already has issued a limited amount of paper currency, 
redeemable in gold, that is gradually being put in circu- 
lation at par in many parts of the country. The 
rehabilitation of Mexico’s financial system is a matter 
that, of course, will require years; but the establish- 
ment of the new bank on a sound basis is a step in the 
right direction. If properly administered it should 
make capital available for legitimate enterprise and 
should help make the country prosperous. 

A second project that ought to make for general 
prosperity is a motor-road building program under 
which a well-known firm of Chicago contractors is 
spending 1,000,000 pesos of federal funds monthly. The 
money is coming from a special tax on gasoline; it is to 
be spent for asphalt-surfaced roads with concrete 
base to connect Mexico City with the following points: 
Pachuca, Puebla, Acapulco, Tampico, and Laredo, on 
the Texas border. Incidentally, the Southern Pacific 
railroad company has almost finished the final link 
in its line from Tepic to Guadalajara, where connection 
will be made with the National lines to Mexico City. 
This will open for the first time a direct line from 
Nogales, Ariz., through the states of Sonora, Sinaloa, 
and Tepic to Mexico City. So far as the mining 
industry is concerned this will be of little direct benefit, 
but the expansion of the communication systems of 
the country both by highway and railroad is an excel- 
lent indication. 


REPEAL OF AGRARIAN LAWS 


One of the most encouraging recent developments has 
to do with the pending revision of the agrarian laws. 
It is significant because it marks the realization on the 
part of the lawmakers, (1) that statutes must be prac- 
tically as well as theoretically workable and (2) that 
capital is an essential element in the exploitation of 
natural resources in any country. Certainly these are 
elementary principles; but the Mexican legislators—like 
many others—ignored them in drafting their agrarian 
law. As framed, the law is supposed to operate like 
this: The agrarian inhabitants of a pueblo, having 
no land of their own to till, take steps to acquire a 
portion of the adjacent hacienda or plantation. The 
government appropriates a tract on which a crop is 
ripening and reimburses the landowner with special 
bonds. These being acceptable as payment for taxes, 
are marketable at a small discount with oil companies 
and other large taxpayers. The agrarians get posses- 
sion of some land, and the hacienda owner is paid for 
the acreage he surrendered. This looks very smooth 
indeed. 

In practice the first difficulty arises in arriving at 
a fair price for the land. Invariably the government 
must confiscate the land, and then the matter of com- 
pensation drags along in the courts. The agarians, of 
course, are in possession. They harvest the crop and 
realize such profit as they can. The next season they 
find that they have no machinery with which to till the 
land; and that they have no money with which to buy 
machinery or even seed. Even if they had money the 
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chances are they would not have sufficient technical 
knowledge of farming to enable them to plant and raise 
a crop. The agrarians may abandon the land, but the 
former owner is in no mood to put in another crop, of 
which he may be dispossessed again on terms that are 
not satisfactory. In fact, he is likely to let additional 
land lie idle when it is uncertain whether he will ever 
be able to harvest his crop. This is a typical situa- 
tion. The inhabitants of the pueblo are no better off, 
and the country at large is worse off because of lessened 
production. It is safe to say that the agrarian laws 
account in a large measure for the huge acreage of 
fertile land that has been left uncultivated in the last 
year or two. They account for the serious shrinkage 
in the production of various food crops in the republic. 
I have been assured that the federal congress realizes 
that the agrarian laws are a failure and that they will 
be modified. If this is so, the fact seems highly signif- 
icant to the mining industry. 


Two EXTREME VIEWS OF PROPAGANDISTS 


Two pictures of Mexico are painted by propagandists 
in the United States. One shows a country the agri- 
culture and industry of which have been “ravaged by 
communism”; which “slams the door” in the face of 
foreigners who would develop the resources of the coun- 
try; and which refuses justice to the foreigners who 
are already engaged in industrial enterprises. The other 
shows a country in which both the people and officials 
not only welcome but seek the aid of foreign capital for 
industrial development; in which there is an utter 
absence of “radicalism” in official circles; and in which 
every assurance of protection and encouragement is 
given to foreign enterprise. 

Neither is entirely accurate, but the latter, I believe, 
gives a more nearly correct impression. Communism 
is not by any means a serious menace; but the govern- 
ment may certainly be described as radical rather than 
conservative. Justice is not being refused to foreign- 
ers operating in the country; but, on the other hand, 
no great incentive is being given new capital to enter 
the country. 

The attitude of the government seems to be this: 
It realizes the value of its mines and other natural 
resources. It knows that the Mexicans have neither 
the money nor the managerial nor technical ability 
to develop these resources, but it feels that outsiders 
can and should pay well for the privilege of exploiting 
them. This, Mexicans believe, is justification for 
increased taxation, and for radical provisions in the 
labor laws. A natural envy is aroused by the enterprise 
of foreigners that is making big profits from the 
exploitation of Mexico’s resources; but the antagonism 
is not sufficient to cause the slamming of the door in 
the face of outsiders. Even the foreign ownership bill, 
except for the forbidden zone, only insists that for- 
eigner mine operators take their chance in the Mexican 
courts in any dispute involving newly acquired rights. 

The federal government on at least two occasions 
during the last year has stepped in and settled disputes 
that threatened permanently to shut down big mining 
enterprises. And, as I have pointed out, the failure 
of the agrarian law is admitted, and changes are likely 
to be made. This indicates level-headedness in the 
present government and refutes the idea that Mexico 
is drifting toward demoralization similar to that that 
has harmed Russia so much. 

What is the attitude of the mining industry? There 
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General view of the Durango plant of the American Smelting & Refining Co. 


The Durango Lead Smelter and Sulphating Plant 


Roasting and Leaching Process for Lead-Zinc Concentrate Continues Promising, 


but Much Experimental Work Is Still Necessary 
By Edward Hodges Robie 


Assistant Editor 


OUTHWESTERN COLORADO is the source of 
GS pssst all the ore received at the Durango 

lead smelter of the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. Situated on the narrow-gage line of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western R.R., the ore supply is prac- 
tically limited to the mines served by this railway; 
otherwise, reloading would be necessary. At present, 
the material smelted comes from the Sunnyside mill, 
at Eureka, near Silverton; from the Tomboy and 
Smuggler Union mills, near Telluride; from two small 
shippers near Ophir; and the remainder is made ‘up 
of occasional small lots of crude ore from various 
sources. Practically the entire receipts are now flota- 
tion concentrates, which fact has added to the impor- 
tance of the roasting and sintering departments of the 
smelter. 

The smelter is favorably situated on the Las Animas 
River at the southern end of the town of Durango, 
alongside of the D. & R. G. W. tracks. Right at its 
back door, and owned also by the A. S. & R., is a good 
supply of bituminous coking coal, so a coke plant forms 
part of the smelter. This coal and coke is sold to a 
small extent for local consumption, and a larger market 
for it only awaits better transportation facilities to 
the Coast. 

Metallurgists have had their attention attracted to 
the Durango smelter in recent years by the innova- 
tion of sulphate leaching of lead-zinc sulphides by the 
so-called Coolbaugh process. It will be the purpose of 
this article to tell a little of what has been accom- 
plished recently in this interesting department of the 
plant, but first I shall describe briefly the smelter 
proper, supplementing the data given in Arthur B. 


Parsons’ articles in Mining Journal-Press of Jan. 10, 
1925, and May 30, 1925. 


About 200 tons of concentrates per day are now 
being received. This material comes in box cars, from 
which it must be shoveled by hand into wheelbarrows 
and dumped into bins, a procedure somewhat costly, 
but.which it does not seem wise to improve, consider- 
ing the small scale of operations. Freezing causes much 
trouble in winter, and it is sometimes necessary to put 
shots in the cars. The ore is bedded in bins according 
to where it is to be used. Particular care is taken in 
the securing of samples, both for moisture and metallic 
constituents, as is proper in a custom plant, and careful 
checking has confirmed the accuracy of the methods 
used. 

The smelter has considerable zinc to contend with in 
its lead concentrates, and every effort is made to drive 
off as much as possible before it reaches the blast fur- 
naces. Concentrates high in zinc and generally over 
20 or 25 per cent sulphur are trammed by hand to 
Godfrey roasting furnaces, of which there are ten. In 
a new plant these would be displaced by a couple 
of multiple-hearth furnaces. The Godfreys roast the 
sulphur from 20 to 35 per cent down to about 12, the 
product being a component of the charge to the sinter- 
ing machines. 

Three standard Dwight & Lloyd sintering machines 
are now in use, and it is planned to install a fourth. 
One of these handles about 115 tons a day of what is 
known as a pre-sintering charge, made up of about 
65 per cent of calcines from the Godfreys, 22 per cent 
of returned fines from the other two D. & L.’s, and 
13 per cent raw sulphide concentrates. The charge is 
assembled on a belt from various bins, and elevated 
to the charge hopper. Sulphur is reduced to about 7 
per cent in the product of this first machine. The 


other two D. & L.’s are locally known as “second-over” 
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machines. Their charge is made up as follows: 30 
per cent crushed sinter from the first machine, or “pre- 
sinter’; 40 per cent Godfrey calcines, of “pre-roast”; 
10 per cent flue and Cottrell dust; 10 per cent raw 
sulphides; and 10 per cent blast-furnace slag, usually 
granulated. This last is added solely as a diluent to 
improve the physical condition of the bed and thus 
increase desulphurization. The use of the “pre-sinter” 
also improves the physical nature of the charge. No 
coarse table concentrates are available any more. The 
final sinter contains from 34 to 4 per cent sulphur 
and is sprinkled with water just before discharging 
from the machines and also in the blast-furnace charge 
cars. The moisture keeps down dust and prevents the 
top of the furnace from getting too hot. 

One large blast furnace, 44x224 in., and two small 
furnaces, 44x144, are available, though only the large one 
is commonly used. These have thimble tops with the 
exception of one of the small ones. The large furnace 
is 29 ft. high from the tuyéres to the feed-floor level, 
though the thimble top extends down 6 ft., leaving 23 ft. 
effective height. The large furnace has fourteen tuyéres 
on a side; the small ones have nine. Blast pressure 
varies from 26 to 38 oz. 

The charge to the furnace is made up of 90 per cent 
sintered ore and 10 per cent lime rock in 6- or 8-in. 
lumps. To this is added 25 per cent returned slag 
shells, and on this total charge, about 12 per cent coke 
(85 per cent fixed carbon) is used. The furnace charge 
will assay about 25 per cent lead, 1 per cent copper, 
1 oz. gold, 25 oz. silver, and 9 to 10 per cent zinc per 
ton. The bullion, tapped from the lead well at the 
side of the furnace, contains about 4 oz. of gold and 
100 oz. of silver; it is drossed, the dross re-smelted, 
and the clean bullion shipped to the Omaha refinery. 

The matte fall amounts to about 8 per cent, sufficient 
to take care of the copper and prevent crucible troubles. 
It is concentrated to about 40 per cent and shipped to 
the Garfield smelter. The slag runs about 134 per cent 
zinc, 22 per cent silica, 41 per cent iron and manganese 
oxides, and 11 per cent calcium oxide, magnesium oxide 
being only a few tenths of 1 per cent. Zinc is plainly 
high and a zinc mush is troublesome in the furnace 
operation. To combat the zinc, as much roasting as 
possible is done before the ore enters the blast fur- 
nace, high coke is carried, and an irony slag. 

Blast-furnace and roaster gases are passed through 
a Cottrell treater of the pipe type. Heretofore, sul- 
phuric acid has been used for conditioning the gases, 
but experiments are now being done with water sprays. 
Successful operations depend on getting the water 
fully atomized and reaching all parts of the gas flow 
with the atomized water. The gases cannot be cooled 
too much on account of interfering with the stack draft, 
a3 no fan is used. 

Now, as to the sulphating plant. The principle of 
operation is well known—the novelty consisting in 
roasting the zinc sulphide to zinc sulphate, which 
is leached out in water, leaving a lead residue for the 
lead smelter; and evaporating the zinc sulphate solution 
either with or without purification, to form dry pow- 
dered zinc sulphate. The question naturally arises, 
after two or three years’ experimentation, is the proc- 
€88 a success? Will more plants be built? It is still 
too soon to give a definite answer. As now operating, 
and if expenses for experimental work were suspended, 
the plant would probably somewhat more than pay its 
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way over a term of years. Experimental work is, 
however, still necessary, particularly in working out 
the application of the process to a variety of ores. 
For example, on the Black Bear concentrate as much as 
87 per cent of the zinc was made water-soluble, but that 
ore became no longer available, and on the Sunnyside 
middling now being treated, 70 per cent is about the 
best that has been done so far. Mechanically, the 
roasting and leaching parts of the process have been 
pretty well perfected, but the drying feature of the 
process is not altogether satisfactory. 

Roasting is done in an eight-hearth furnace, 20 ft. 
inside diameter, with inclosed drying hearth, designed 
by L. B. Skinner and built by the Colorado Iron Works. 
Unlike the ordinary multiple-hearth furnace, the brick- 
work is not completely inclosed in sheet steel, though 
steel bands encircle the furnace at the hearth levels 
for support. Around the lower part of the furnace, 
sheet asbestos is wrapped to conserve heat. The central 
shaft is of cast iron, supported on Timken roller bear- 
ings and revolving on vertical rollers at the top. The 
charge to this furnace is about thirty tons a day, the 
gases passing downward through the furnace along 
with the charge, after being preheated in the rabbling 
arms. 

Temperature control is, of course, important, and 
records are kept of the temperature in the bed of each 
hearth as well as of the gas space immediately above, 
permanent installations of thermocouples being pro- 
vided. Recording pyrometers, of Brown make, are used. 
Characteristic temperature readings follow: 


Temperature, Degrees Centigrade 
cs Hearth No.————__,, 
SoG ae 5 7 8 
Gas ..........se0+++- 515 520 565 610 640 615 649 550 
Hearth bed .......... 470 530 560 610 615 630 570 330 

The chemical reactions in the furnace are complex 
and cannot be described accurately in a few words. The 
sulphides of iron, lead, and copper are more readily 
roasted than those of zinc, and are quickly oxidized to 
oxides and sulphates. The ferric oxide formed acts as 
a catalytic agent, changing part of the sulphur dioxide 
to the trioxide. This, together with the sulphates, 
reacts with the zinc sulphide on the lower hearths of 
the furnace, forming zinc sulphate. That is roughly 
what goes on. The formation of insoluble zine ferrites 
must be prevented so far as possible. 

Steam is used for cooling the second or third hearth; 
it is preferable to air, as it does not dilute the gases. 
A water spray may be substituted. Air is introduced 
on the third or fourth hearth. 

The amount of water-soluble zinc in the material on 
each hearth is about as follows: 

fae ————Hearth No.———___, 
Water-soluble zinc, per cent. 3.2 Py 6.6 9.3 128 13.9 143 

On the material being treated, 14.3 per cent of water- 
soluble zine corresponds to about 70 per cent of the 
total zinc. 

The calcines are screened through a Traylor elec- 
trically vibrated screen, lumps larger than 10 mesh 
being reground in a small ball mill. Fine hot calcines 
are then agitated in Pachuca tanks with weak solution. 
Agitated pulp temperature is about 60 deg. C. and the 
dilution is about 14 solution to 1 solids. The tempera- 
ture is near that of the maximum solubility of zinc 
sulphate and is sufficient to prevent basic sulphates 
from forming. Ferrous iron in the calcine is oxidized 
to the ferric condition. 
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From the Pachuca tanks, the pulp passes to a 30x9-ft. 
Dorr thickener for leaching. Sufficient zinc oxide is 
left in the roast to precipitate the copper. The pulp 
underflow from this tank, consisting of 1 part solution 
to 2 parts solids, is thinned with water and pumped to 
a second thickener, from which the pulp goes to an 
8x12-ft. Oliver filter, where the moisture is reduced 
to about 25 per cent in the filter cake. This cake is 
added to the charge to the sintering machines for 
smelting in the lead blast-furnaces. It contains, when 
dry, from 13 to 16 per cent total zinc and 1 to 14 per 
cent of water-soluble zinc. The filtrate is returned to 
the second thickener. . 

Overflow from the second thickener forms the weak 
solution (sp.gr. 1.14) for agitation in the Pachucas. 
That from the first thickener is the clear, strong solu- 
tion (sp.gr. 1.35), from which the zinc sulphate is to 
be removed. It is treated with zinc dust to remove 
cadmium and the small trace of copper that is present; 
also with potassium permanganate for the removal of 
manganese. Then it passes to a spray drier for precip- 
itation as a dry powder. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAIL OF SPRAY DRIER 


Extraction of a dry solid from a solution is a difficult 
problem at best, though it is being done satisfactorily 
in certain industries, as in the preparation of desic- 
cated milk. When the solution is of a corrosive nature, 
however, the difficulties are multiplied. The spray 
drier in use at Durango is a rather elaborate mech- 
anism and is the most troublesome part of the sulphat- 
ing plant. It consists of a large hopper-bottomed 
chamber in which hot air circulates and in which the 
solution to be evaporated is sprayed. Most of the zinc 
sulphate is deposited in the bottom of the chamber, 
from which it is removed by screw conveyors. 

The spray drier used was one of the first made by 
W. L. Fleisher & Co., of New York (since absorbed by 
the B. F. Sturtevant Co.), and its shortcomings are 
to be attributed to lack of operating experience in work 
of this kind. All fittings are of brass. There are 88 
sprays in all, under pressure of air at 17 lb. per square 
inch. Occasionally these become clogged, this being one 
of the principal difficulties in the operation of the drier. 
Hot air is supplied to the chamber at 350 deg. C. by 
a Sirocco mill type fan, the exit air having a tempera- 
ture of 120 deg. 

Not all of the zinc sulphate is sufficiently fine to fall 
to the bottom of the chamber, a fact which causes a 
good deal of trouble. One of the problems waiting a 
solution here is to atomize the solution sufficiently fine, 
so that the droplets will dry quickly, and yet to prevent 
a mist or fog that will result in fine dust particles 
difficult to settle. Air passing out of the chamber con- 
tains a considerable amount of fine dust, which is pre- 
cipitated so far as possible in a cyclone dust collector, 
that which remains being removed in a scrubbing tank. 

The precipitated material assays about 35 per cent 
zinc, and so far has found its principal use as a selec- 
tive flotation reagent, for which it seems particularly 
adapted. 

At the time of my visit, R. P. Raynolds was superin- 
tendent at Durango and E. J. Bruderlin was in charge 
of the sulphating plant. Both of these gentlemen gave 
me a most cordial reception, and to them I am indebted 
for the information herewith presented. Recently, R. 
E. H. Pomeroy has been made superintendent, and Mr. 
Raynolds transferred to the Denver office. 
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Importance of Swedish Iron Ore 


Sweden’s leading position in the international trade 
in iron ore is discussed in the quarterly report of one 
of the foremost Swedish banks, says Commerce Reports. 
Taking into consideration the fact that the greater 
part of pig iron is manufactured in the various coun- 
tries from domestic ores, and, furthermore, that such 
countries as Cuba and Chile export ore directly to the 
operating companies, Sweden appears to supply about 
50 per cent of the total quantity of iron ore entering 
into international trade, which is calculated to amount 
to about 11,v00,C00 metric tons of iron content per 
annum. 

Next in importance is the minette ore from Lorraine, 
exports of which during the first six months of 1925 
totaled 5,100.000 metric tons, with an iron content of 
about 30 per cent. Other important sources of iron 
ore for export are Newfoundland, Spain, and northern 
Africa. 

Shipments of iron ore from Sweden in 1925 are 
expected to reach a total of roughly 9,000,000 tons, of 
which the Grangesberg company will ship about 
7,500,000 tons. Swedish ores contain from 60 to 70 
per cent of iron. and the bulk of this ore is rich in 
phosphorus. The value of annual shipments of iron ore 
accounts for a little more than 10 per cent of the total 
Swedish export trade. 

Swedish iron ore is exported mainly from Narvik, in 
northern Norway; this port is ice-free the entire year. 
Other export points are Luleaa, in northern Sweden, 
and Oxelosund, in southern Sweden. At present the 
Ruhr uses about 60 per cent of the Swedish foreign 
shipments. Jingland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and the United States are also important markets. 


Extraction of Potash From Greensand 


In an article appearing in Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry (1925, Vol. 17, pp. 1177-1181), abstracted 
in Chemistry and Industry, J. W. Turrentine, C. W. 
Whittaker, and E. J. Fox discuss the extraction of 
potash from greensand. Greensand as found in very 
large quantities in New Jersey has the approximate 
composition K,O 6.5 per cent, Fe,O, 18.6 per cent, 
Al,O, 5.8 per cent, the residue being silica with small 
amounts of lime and magnesia. The commercial pro- 
duction of potash from this source depends on the 
simultaneous production of profitable byproducts. 

A process in course of development consists in treat- 
ing the sand, as dug, with sulphuric acid (density 1.3 
to 1.4) at 80 to 90 deg., the necessary heating being 
obtained by the dilution of the acid. The undissolved 
residue of silica is washed, dried, and screened, when 
it has adsorptive properties for decolorizing purposes, 
being sold under the name “Glaucosil.” The solution 
is readily crystallized by addition of sulphuric acid or 
evaporation, yielding principally potash alum and iron 
sulphate. The latter may be decomposed by heating at 
500 deg., yielding ferric oxide and oleum. By recov- 
ering the sulphates of potassium and aluminum from 
the residue, crystallizing, and igniting at 900 deg., the 
aluminum sulphate is similarly decomposed with pro- 
duction of alumina. 

Another process which it is thought may eventually 
prove practicable consists in the digestion of the green- 
sand under pressure with lime and water, the final 
products being caustic potash and building bricks. 
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Heat-treating Steel Automatically 


at Langlaagte Estate 


Rand Gold Mining Company Using New Machine for 
Tempering Rock Drill Bits—- Perfect Control 
of Operation Possible 


A new machine for heat-treating rock drill steel auto- 
matically was described briefly in the Feb. 7, 1925, issue 
of Mining Journal-Press at the time of its introduction 
to the mining industry by its manufacturer. One of 
these machines was installed in the drill-shop of the 
Croesus section of the Langlaagte Estate & Gold Min- 
ing Co., on the Rand, South Africa, according to a 
recent issue of the South African Mining and Engineer- 
ing Journal. The writer tells in detail how the machine 
is operated. 

Its essentials are: (a) an oil-fired furnace whose 
temperature is controlled automatically by pyrometers 
and whose temperature is reducing. (b) A quenching 
bath containing, at the tempering point, a bubble or 
fountain of water over which each bit is held for a 
definite time. (c) Speed control, whereby the time of 
heating, tempering and quenching are varied together, 
depending on the size of the bit treated—that is, on 
the volume of steel being handled. 

The details of the cycle are as follows: A central 
column supports a rotating member carrying four arms, 
which rotate at a uniform speed, controlled by a change- 
speed lever. These arms push round a number of 
carriers, supporting the bits over a contoured path. 
Starting at the feeding end, a bit is inserted into the 
carrier with its cutting end at a definite level. The 
carrier is now pushed forward, and drops down the 
path, inserting a definite length of the steel in the 
reducing atmosphere of the furnace. There are as a 
rule ten carriers in this position at a time, exposing 
bits to the heat of the furnace. Each arm pushes this 
assemblage forward the width of one carrier, and then 
travels to the leaving end of the furnace, where it 
picks up the last of the row and pushes it down a steep 
path, carrying the bit quickly from the furnace into 
the water fountain. The depth of immersion of the 
bit is controlled by the water level, this being adjustable 
at the outlet. A bit which has spent six minutes in 
the furnace dwells over the bubble for seven seconds, 
and a larger steel is given exposures exactly in propor- 
tion though longer in duration. The arm now over- 
takes the carrier at the tempering point and proceeds 
to push it down a gradual slope, at a uniform speed, 
thereby increasing the immersion of the heated steel 
at a uniform rate and quenching it. The quenching 
period is again proportional, bearing a constant relation 
to the heating and tempering times. At the end of 
the quenching period, three fixed arms, carried on a 
post, lift the bit out of its carrier, and deliver it on 
to the floor or into a truck placed ready. The carrier is 
then elevated and pushed to the feeding point and re- 
starts its cycle with a fresh bit. 

This machine is entirely self-contained, a 3-hp. mo- 
tor driving the arms through a change-speed gear box, 
and also a fan which provides the blast pressure for 
the oil-burner. Part of the air, furnished by the fan, 
it should be added, is led to a curved perforated pipe 
laid on the top of the furnace structure, just behind 
the are occupied by the carriers when standing in the 
heating position. This air is directed across the top 
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of the opening through which the bits pass, and it has 
the dual function of preventing egress of the products 
of combustion and of limiting the soaking-back of the 
heat up the bits. The furnace temperature, which is 
maintained 150-180 deg. F. above the decalescent point 
of the steel, is taken by electrical pyrometers at two 
points, and variations cause the operation of two servo- 
motors, controlling the air and fuel to the burner. 

The cycle is so designed as to produce a #: in. case 
of maximum hardness and density over the cutting 
and reaming edges when using straight carbon steel 
having a carbon content of 0.75 per cent or over. 

“On seeing this machine in operation, and observing 
the exact control it gives over the heat-treatment over 
the bits,” says the South African Journal, “one is led 
logically to the desirability of making the whole process 
of drill-sharpening, including heating for forging, 
equally exact and automatic. That such a result is likely 
to follow successful results over a period from the 
machine described is to be anticipated. Reduction in 
drilling costs must follow any improvement in stamina 
in the bits. Thus the developments started by this 
the first local installation of the machine and system 
will be watched with great interest by the very wide 
circle affected by improvements and their effect upon 
working costs.” 


Sex in Bolshevik Minerals 


Reports from Moscow, recently published in The South 
African Mining and Engineering Journal, announce that 
a leading Russian scientist, Dr. Manuiloff, has disclosed 
important evidence suggesting that male and female 
sex exists among minerals. Dr. Manuiloff is a member 
of the Psycho-Therapeutic Association in Leningrad, 
and recently addressed the association on his discoveries. 
He declared that, after exhaustive experiments, he hopes 
to prove the existence of one harmonious system of sex 
throughout the entire creation, from human beings 
down to stones. 

In an interview, the Russian scientist said: “While 
conducting research work with a view to analyzing 
sex in human beings, animals and plants, I have 
stumbled upon evidence which hints strongly at the 
possibility of sex in minerals. In this work I have 
reached my findings by employing radioactive tests. 
My attention was first arrested by the discovery that 
the same mineral occurs in two varying forms, the one 
consisting of cubic crystals, the other of octagonal 
crystals. In these experiments I have made use of the 
most typical mineral—namely, pyrites. 

“When crystallized into cubes pyrite has caused the 
discoloration of the solution in which it was immersed 
—a typical male reaction. Crystallized into octagon 
crystals, pyrites gave a typical female reaction. 

“IT have repeated this experiment in eleven different 
minerals and have obtanied the same amazing result in 
each case. 

“I do not dare to affirm that my experiments lead to 
final and indisputable proof of the existence of sex in 
minerals. I can only refer to the astonishing evidence, 
pointing to this possibility,” concluded Dr. Manuiloff. 

The mineral tale would appear to be one that would 
form a good basis for work by the Russian authority. 
Its wide adoption by the female of the human species 
would indicate that it is probably masculine, a postula- 
tion open to proof. 
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“Engineering and Mining Journal-Press” is not responsible 

for statements or opinions published under “Discussion.” 

In many cases the views expressed are diametrically 

opposed to editorial policy and belief. Letters will not be 

printed unless the author’s name and address are known 
to the editor. 


Oe 


Balata vs. Chicle 
THE EpITor: 

Sir—The following paragraph near the bottom of the 
second column on page 525 of my article which appeared 
in your issue of Oct. 3, 1925, has just been called to 
my attention: 

“Although the Balata Company is not a mining company, 
balata being a rubber without a snap—chicle—obtained 
from the sap of a forest tree (Bumelia retusa) —its trans- 
portation problems are similar to those of the mining 
companies.” 

The paragraph looked altered and on referring to 
my manuscript I find that the italicized words were 
added after you received the manuscript. The interest- 
ing feature of the situation is that balata is not chicle. 

Balata is the coagulated sap or milk of the bullet 
tree (Minusops globosa) British Guiana. In Dutch 
Guiana the tree is known as the melkhout or bolletrie 
(Mimusops balata gartnfam sapotaceae). Balata is used 
for making belting, women’s dress shields, baby pants, 
and other domestic uses where a thin flexible water- 
proof membrane without too much stretch is required. 
The annual export from British Guiana in 1924 
amounted to 1,370,212 lb. 

Chicle is obtained from the sapodilla tree and is not 
listed among the exports of British Guiana. 

Philadelphia, Pa. LLoyp T. Emory. 


seceenctaillliia aise 
Mining Graphite in Madagascar 
THE EDITOR: 

Sir—Referring to an article published in the Mining 
Journal-Press of Sept. 26, 1925, under the heading of 
“Madagascar Graphite Industry Growing,” I wish to 
call your attention to the following points, which are 
erroneous: 

1. The f.o.b. Tamatave price of Madagascar graphite 
is not quoted on the basis of 65 per cent carbon contents, 
because no such low carbon graphite is shipped from the 
colony, but on the basis of 85 per cent. 

2. In no case is the cost price of graphite at the mine 
so low as 75 francs a ton, even for “unwashed ore” with 
a carbon contents varying from 50 to 70 per cent; 
under the most favorable circumstances, the cost price 
of such “unwashed ore” is never lower than 300 francs 
per ton at the mine. 

My aim in this is to help you to give your readers 
correct information regarding the situation of the 
graphite industry in this colony. 

HEAD OF THE MINING DEPARTMENT OF 
MADAGASCAR COLONY. 
Tananarive, Madagascar. 


U.S. Metals Refining Co.’s New 
Reverberatory Plant 


THE EDITOR: 

Sir—There were a few minor errors in my article 
entitled “New Reberberatory Smelting Plant of United 
States Metals Refining Co.” in the Mining Journal-Press 
of Jan. 30, 1926, which you might correct as soon as 
possible. They were as follows: 

On page 197, in the second column, third paragraph, 
fourth line, it is stated: “The oversize goes to a 
21x24-in. Blake crusher. . . .” This should be 
12x24-in. Blake crusher. 

On page 201, in the first column, third paragraph, 
second line, it reads: “V-shaped tie rods having an 
angle of 30 degrees. . . .” This should be: “YV- 
shaped tie rods having an angle of 16 degrees.” 

On page 204, first column, first paragraph, sixth line, 
it is stated: “The mixture is about 1 lb. of coal to a 
cubic foot of free air. . . .” This should read; 
“The mixture is about 5 lb. of coal to a cubic foot of 


free air.” FRANK R. CorRwWIN. 
Carteret, N. J. 


$$$ _—____. 


Americans and Common Labor 
THE EDITOR: 

Sir—Robert B. Dickson’s letter in the Mining Journal- 
Press of Jan. 30 was timely. A great many mining 
camps are in the condition of a neighborhood into which 
several colored families have moved. The _ whites 
already there move out and others, it is highly probable, 
will stay out. : 

Any camp that is known as a white man’s camp will 
not have to call on Mexicans or any variety of southern 
European. The cry about Americans not wanting to 
do common labor is “bunk,” for the truth is there is 
too much American common labor. But Americans 
do not want to do common labor along with a bunch of 
“hunkies” or Mexican laborers. 

The companies or their superintendents and foremen 
brought in the foreigner, not because American labor 
could not be had, but because they thought the “hunky” 
would work for less and stand more abuse than the 
American. But it has turned out that the “hunky,” 
though he is servile, which appeals to a great many 
bosses, does much less work and asks for and gets more 
money. Since a people who have little self-respect and 
regard for their own rights never respect the rights of 
others, these foreign labor camps are notorious for 
trouble. 

Camps that are peopled with foreigners are pretty 
well known, and the better class of Americans, espe- 
cially those with families, stay away if they can. Mining 
camps in the United States in which an American 
will feel at home are even now becoming pitifully 


few. H. L. TURNER. 
Victor, Colo. 
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Consultation 


Calculating Extraction in a Zinc-Lead 
Concentrator 


“T would like to have a reliable formula for calculating 
extraction and recovery of both metals in a zinc-lead con- 
centrator where two products are made. I have been ecal- 
culating these by quadratic equation. They are tedious and 
not entirely accurate?” 


In the Mining Journal-Press of Dec. 12, 1925, is 
printed the development of a formula of this kind, 
which according to T. R. Herndon, of the American 
Smelting & Refining Co., at Santa Barbara, Chihuahua, 
Mexico, has proved helpful. 

In nearly all mills it is possible to get a fairly accurate 
flotation head sample, a lead concentrate, a zinc con- 
centrate, and a final tailing. Without giving the alge- 
braic proof, the following results are reprinted. 

Let: 

L= assay of lead in feed; Z-= assay of zinc in feed; 
L,= assay of lead in lead Z,— assay of zine in zinc 


concentrate; concentrate; 

L,= assay of lead in zinc Z,= assay of zinc in lead 
concentrate; concentrate; 

L,= assay of lead in tail- Z,= assay of zinc in tail- 
ing; ing; 


Y —tons feed; 
Y,= tons lead concentrate; 
Y,= tons zinc concentrate; 
Y, = tons tailing. 
; L z 
Lead extraction = — x ¥ x 100 

. & x (L—L,) (2,—2Z,) — (2—Z,) (L,—L,) 

L (L,—L,) (2,—2Z,) — (2,—Z,) (L,—L,) 

< 100 











Zine extraction —= 

a Z,) (L,—L,) — (L—L,) (Z2,— Z,) 
(Z,—Z,) (L,—L,) — (2,—Z,) (L,—L,) 
Ratio of concentration 


x 100 











i i 
Lae = LX % extraction 
Zinc = = 


ZX % extraction 


The Native Ores of Quicksilver 


“What ores of quicksilver are found in the United States?” 


The commercially important quicksilver minerals are 
cinnabar and native quicksilver, according to Bulletin 
222 of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Pyrite and 
Marcasite often are associated with the cinnabar, as 
are small quantities of other sulphides, including those 
of arsenic and antimony. Native sulphur and bitu- 
minous matter also occur in some ores. Quicksilver 
ore is found in rocks of all geologic ages and all classes; 
hence the gangue material of the ore differs in different 
mines and often in the same mine. Common gangue 
rocks are limestone, calcareous shales, sandstone, ser- 
pentine, chert, andesite, basalt, and rhyolite. The great 
variety of gangue minerals connotes a corresponding 
Variation in the physical characteristics of the ore. Two 





general types of cinnabar ore can be distinguished, 
namely: Disseminated ore, in which the cinnabar has 
impregnated a more or less fine-grained or highly brec- 
ciated gangue; and ores deposited in fissures and cracks 
of the country rocks. In at least one body of dis- 
seminated ore the cinnabar was precipitated simultane- 
ously with the amorphous silica cementing a brecciated 
rock. The second type of ore merges into the first 
as the fissures and cracks become very minute; at its 
other extreme are large veins and bodies of almost pure 
cinnabar, sharply separated from the inclosing gangue. 

Both types of ore may form high-grade or low-grade 
orebodies, may be hard or soft, may break into coarse 
or fine fragments, may show the red cinnabar plainly 
or may not, and may contain any of the associated 
minerals already mentioned. In general, quicksilver 
ores of the United States do not carry other metallic 
compounds, such as those of_arsenic and antimony, in 
sufficient quantity to influence metallurgical treatment. 


Removing Roll Shells 


“T was much interested in the short article on ‘Replacing 
Roll Shells’ in your issue of Oct. 31. The article states 
that the old shells are removed by cutting with an oxy- 
acetylene torch. I should like to know how far, if at all, 
this causes damage to the cone faces of the roll centers. 
Such damage would be negligible except as regards having 
a clean cone surface to fit to the new shell. It would be 
of interest and of value to me to know how this difficulty, 
potential or actual, is overcome at the Miami Copper Co.’s 
crushing plant.” 

H. D. Hunt, metallurgist for the Miami Copper Com- 
pany, has kindly supplemented the information given in 
the earlier article. He says that the roll shells are 
made of high-carbon forged steel and the method of 
burning the old shells is designed to cause breakage 
of the shells rather than the actual burning of the 
old shell from the roll centers. The practice is as 
follows: Keeping the flame of the oxy-acetylene torch 
parallel to the face of the shell, a single narrow groove 
about 4 in. deep is burned clear across the face of the 
shell. This groove is deepened by subsequent burnings, 
but particular care is taken not to burn completely 
through the thickness of the shell. When the shell is 
sufficiently weakened it will break from the stresses 
set up. Breaking of the shell can be assisted by strik- 
ing the shell near the weakened point with a sledge or 
by sudden cooling with water of the heated portion of 
the shell. Following this procedure, it is seldom neces- 
sary to burn completely through the shell, and if the 
burning is carefully done the roll centers are untouched. 
However, should the roll centers be slightly burned, 
dressing off the burned spots with a rough file will 
repair the damage. 

After the initial break in the shell has been made, 
it is usual to wedge the shell from the roll centers and 
cut the shell into three pieces, which may later be 
straightened and used for chute liners. 

This method of replacing roll shells has been used 
on two sets of 75- x 24-in. rolls for four and one-half 
years without any serious effect upon the roll centers. 
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Summary 


EDUCTION of freight rates on explosives saves 

Canadian mines $125,000 per year.—Lead car- 

bonate reported in Northern Ontario.—Mattawin iron 
range, Western Ontario, to be developed. 


New mining camp in Death Valley, Calif.—Kennedy 
mine, at Jackson, improves.—Calaveras Copper Co. to 
increase plant 50 per cent. 


Government-owned copper mine in Norway not oper- 
ating; property now undergoing thorough examination 
to determine best plans for working. 


Belmont Copper Co. reported as having discovered 
high-grade silver-lead-zine ore; San Pedro Leasing Co. 
names officers—Southwest Metals Co. to resume 
smelting. 


Record month markets 83,842 tons of zine concen- 
trate in Joplin-Miami district—Eagle-Picher purchases 
additional ore lands. 


Consolidated Goldfield (Nev.) considers reworking 
tailing dump.—Comstock Merger mills 38,000 tons per 
month.—Mining Exchange formed at Reno. 


Arkansas manganese production now under direc- 


tion of a new company. 


Alaska petroleum reserves to be mapped.—Palladium 


reported on Prince of Wales Island. 


Outlook for lead and tin in London encouraging, as 


demand increases and new deposits not forthcoming. 


Utah-Delaware acquires five-year lease on Utah Metal 


& Tunnel Co. property at Bingham, Utah. 





No Surplus of Refined Copper at 
Michigan Mines 


Calumet & Hecla Produces 9,000,000 
Lb. per Month—Trimountain 
Again on Shippers’ List 


Metal business continues good at all 
smelters in the Michigan copper dis- 
trict. There is no refined surplus, and 
orders on the books will take care of 
February production. Calumet & 
Hecla, Copper Range, Mohawk, and 
Quincy are shipping copper to Detroit, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and New Eng- 
land, with the Middle West taking the 
bulk of the shipments. Some metal is 
going to France, but export business 
still is negligible. Owing to the in- 
crease in demand, Calumet & Hecla re- 
duced its stated surplus of metal by 
5,508,555 lb. during the last quarter of 
1925, leaving a surplus on Dec. 31 of 
33,296,064 lb., compared with 38,804,619 
on Sept. 30. This surplus is in min- 
eral and mass copper rather than re- 
fined. Calumet & Hecla’s refined pro- 
duction per month, including Isle 
Royale, a subsidiary, now exceeds 
9,000,000 lb. Improvement work still is 
under way at the smelter. With the 
completion of this program several 
months hence the company will have 
three large units for melting and re- 
fining, capable of turning out about 
12,000,000 lb. of copper per month, and 
casting machinery for any shape de- 
sired by the trade. The plant will be 
modern in every detail and permit the 
abandonment of all the smaller units; 
a further economy will be effected 
through the use of pulverized fuel. 

In No. 4 shaft, Calumet branch of 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated, gas is 
still in evidence as a result of the fire 





Reorganization of the Copper 
Export Association 


RELIMINARY conferences in 

which most of the copper pro- 
ducers interested in foreign mar- 
kets have participated have re- 
sulted in the drafting of a plan for 
the formation of an export associa- 
tion under the provision of the 
Webb-Pomerene law. The drafts 
have been submitted to counsel of 
the respective companies for study. 


which broke out on the 57th level and 
damaged the shaft in the latter part of 
1924. The shaft, however, has been 
repaired down to the 39th level. No. 2 
shaft is now producing. 

Seneca, the newest producer, is now 
shipping around 1,000 tons daily, and 
two stamps are dropping constantly. 
The management is well satisfied with 
the yield of refined copper per ton of 
rock. 

Trimountain is again figuring in pro- 
duction at Copper Range, producing 
at about the rate of 175,000 lb. of 
copper per month. In each of the years 
1924 and 1923 Trimountain produced 
less than 300,000 lb., and development 
work continued throughout the greater 
part of 1925 on account of the low 
price of copper. The mine is exten- 
sively opened and all drifts are in good 
ground. While the excess flow of water 
in Champion still affects costs, the 
volume has abated considerably. The 
decrease is encouraging in that it 
shows the source is not unlimited and 
disproves the theory that the water was 
seeping through from Lake Superior. 


Noranda Mines Financed by 
Hollinger Gold Mines 


First-Mortgage Bonds Issued for $3,- 
000,000—Much Activity in 
Rouyn District 


Arrangements have been completed 
for the financing of the Noranda Mines. 
This will be accomplished by an issue 
of $3,000,000 7 per cent first-mortgage 
bonds, which are being taken up by the 
Hollinger Gold Mines. A further $1,- 
000,000 will be raised by an issue of 
treasury shares, on the basis of fifteen 
shares for each share now issued. This 
money will permit the Noranda to pro- 
ceed with the plans for the complete 
equipment of the Horne mine. 

A great deal of freight is being 
hauled into the property over the win- 
ter roads and the construction of foun- 
dations for the 500-ton smelter unit will 
start as soon as the weather permits. 
When the railway is completed, which 
will be some time during the present 
year, complete installation will be put 
in and production started as soon as 
possible. 

Conditions at the property itself are 
satisfactory. New orebodies have been 
discovered and known orebodies have 
been proved at greater depth, and it is 
believed that the gross value of the 
ore indicated above the 300 level 
amounts to about $40,000,000. The 
method of financing, though different 
from what was expected, will permit 
the Noranda to retain intact in its 
treasury the 90 per cent interest in the 
Horne mine. The customs smelting 


branch of the business should be 4 
profitable one, because the Waite-Mont- 
gomery property appears to be exceed- 
ingly important and it is hardly to be 
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expected that two smelters will be con- 
structed in the district. 

There is a great deal of activity and 
interest in the Rouyn district as a 
whole, and important developments are 
expected during the present year. In 
the western section, high-grade copper- 
gold ore has been found on the Alder- 
son-McKay property, in two veins, one 
about 6 ft. wide and the other 35 ft. 
wide. The Laval-Quebec properties in 
the same neighborhood have been 
financed. A plant has been purchased 
and the contract for work has been let. 
In Cadillac, the O’Brien gold property 
is developing satisfactorily and other 
properties in the vicinity are very in- 
teresting. Chief interest, of course, 
will be in the central section, where the 
Horne, Waite-Montgomery, and Amulet 
are located. The Horne is bringing in 
very large quantities of supplies over 
the winter roads; exploration of the 
Waite-Montgomery, where excellent re- 
sults have been obtained, is being 
pushed, and new mining plants are 
being installed on the Amulet. 


Premier-Paymaster Mill 
Ready for Operation — 


The starting of the 150-ton mill of 
the Premier-Paymaster, of the Porcu- 
pine area of northern Ontario, which is 
expected to be ready for operation 
about March 1, is looked forward to 
with considerable interest. As the prop- 
erty lies some distance south of the 
hitherto productive part of the Porcu- 
pine district, there has been some con- 
flict of opinion as to the probable out- 
come of the enterprise, and the result 
is likely to have an important bearing 
on the future of the Porcupine field. 


French Exchange Professorships 


For a number of years seven Amer- 
ican universities—Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, University of 
Pennsylvania, and Yale—have been ex- 
changing professors with the universi- 
ties of France. Eminent men have come 
to this country from France, and some 
intellectual leaders of the United States 
have visited France. 

This exchange has proved of great 
value in that forthstanding men of 
America spend some months among 
foreign universities, while men of like 
ability come from Europe to visit our 
schools, lecturing and meeting students 
and faculty face to face. This makes 
it possible for thousands of students 
to come into personal contact with men 
of conspicuous ability from other lands, 
and in some measure to become ac- 
quainted with their points of view and 
methods of thought. An important con- 
sideration is that the student shall know 
a leading thinker of another nation and 
gain some comprehension of how and 
what he thinks. 

A number of scholarships under 
which students may study in foreign 
lands have already been established. 
Rhodes scholars from America study in 
England. Chinese and European stu- 
dents come to the United States under 
various auspices. All this is splendid 
for the fortunate students, and, through 
them, for their native countries. 
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Mattawin Iron Range, Ontario, 
to Be Developed 


A syndicate of Minneapolis and 
Duluth financiers has been formed to 
consider the development of a new iron 
range in the Lake Superior district 
known as the Mattawin range of On- 
tario. The property embraces 10,000 
acres and is about four miles from the 
Canadian National Railroad and forty 
miles from Fort William, Ont. The ore 
is low-grade magnetite, requiring 
crushing, grinding and sintering to 
make it fit for furnace consumption. 
Owing to the fact that the Province of 
Ontario must import annually more 
than a million tons of ore from the 
United States, and also that the prov- 
ince grants a bounty of one-half cent 
per unit on iron ore produced within = 
boundaries, the syndicate believes tha 
with the low estimated cost for mining 





Mattawin range district 


and milling the property can be made 
to pay, and it is expected that $3,000,000 
will be spent in opening and developing 
the ore beds. 

The men interested in this project 
are John R. Mitchell, president of the 
Federal Reserve bank of Minneapolis; 
Charles H. Hood and William T. Fraser, 
also of Minneapolis, and Howard T. 
Abbott, E. P. Fulton, and Frank Hutch- 


inson, of Duluth. Dwight E. Wood-°* 


bridge, of Duluth, held the options that 
were turned over to the syndicate. 





Mine Owners’ Association Elects 
Officers 


The Cripple Creek Mine Owners’ 
Association at its recent annual meet- 
ing re-elected Judge E. A. Colburn, of 
Denver, president; J. W. Ady, of Colo- 
rado Springs, vice-president, and W. A. 
Wanamaker, of Cripple Creek, secretary. 

Acacia Gold Mining Co. has elected 
Kenneth MacKenzie president and man- 
ager, and George Zoller, of Rochester, 
N. Y., secretary-treasurer. The direc- 
torate elected consists of the officers 
named and G. B. Gould, of Colorado 
Springs, and M. H. Etzler and Adam 
Freidrich, of Rochester. The Free Coin- 
age Co., which is controlled by the 
Acacia company, elected Leo F. Lebrun, 
president, and Kenneth MacKenzie 
secretary-treasurer. The Acacia will 
raise $25,000 for leasing purposes. 
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Mines Tax Not Contested by 


Montana Operators 


Montana’s metal-mines license tax 
has gone uncontested in its first year 
of operation, and as a consequence the 
state general fund was enriched by ap- 
proximately $200,000. The tax law 
enacted by referendum at the November 
election in 1924 yielded last year about 
$400,000, most of which was paid under 
protest. The right of the mining com- 
panies to contest the law by suing the 
state for the return of these protested 
taxes expired on Jan. 29, according to 
James Rogers, Deputy State Treasurer. 


Verde Central to Sell 400,000 
Shares Treasury Stock at $2 


Verde Central, control of which is 
owned by Calumet & Arizona, will offer 
stockholders 400,000 shares of treasury 
stock at $2 per share to finance further 
development and operation of the prop- 
erty. The stock will be issued on the 
basis of one share for every four shares 
of stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness Feb. 13. 





New Mining Camp in Death 
Valley Region 

Leadfield is a new lead-ore mining 
camp in the Death Valley region of 
California. It is in the Grapevine 
Mountains about 18 miles from Beatty, 
Nev., to which it is being connected by 
road. Original locations are said to 
have been made by Ben Chambers and 
Frank J. Metts in March, 1925. In 
July, 1925, the Western Lead Mines 
Co. was organized by John Salsberry, 
Jacob Berger, and W. E. Staunton. 
Production was made from promising 
lead-ore prospects. Many additional 
locations have since been made. 


Calaveras Copper to 
Increase Plant 


Calaveras Copper Co. of Copper- 
opolis, Calif., will enlarge its present 
plant, which consists of a flotation mill 
and smelter, to provide for an in- 
creased production of 50 per cent over 
its present output. Plans are under 
consideration for the construction of a 
wire-drawing plant at Stockton, Calif. 
As the ore handled by the company 
contains practically no gold or silver, 
the copper produced can be refined at 
once and is then ready to be sold. 


Kennedy Mine in Improved 
Position 

Kennedy mine, near Jackson, Calif.. 
is now operating 60 stamps and treat- 
ing 8,200 tons per month. A short time 
ago 80 stamps were operated, but 
under the new conditions and 60 
stamps operating, increased labor effi- 
ciency and decreased labor turnover 
have resulted in lower operating costs. 

Stoping is now under way on the 
4,350 level and plans are in prepara- 
tion for sinking an additional 150 ft. to 
the 4,500 level. Estimates are being 
made for the electrification of the 
present steam hoist. New hoisting ar- 
rangements provide for a_ hoisting 
depth of 5,000 ft. 
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News From Washington 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Special Correspondent 





Government Investigates Varied Mining Activities 


Bureau of Mines to Prepare Bulletin on Transportation in Outlying 
Mining Districts—Electric Ore-Finding 


Devices Under 


LL available information with re- 
A gard to transportation in outlying 
mining regions is to be assembled 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Were 
data of this character assembled in a 
bulletin it is believed many operators in 
remote regions, particularly, would be 
saved large sums frequently spent be- 
cause they are unfamiliar with the ex- 
perience of others. In compiling this 
information the co-operation of the 
Canadian Government will be sought. 
It is believed that the Alaska Road 
Commission will be able to contribute 
an interesting chapter to this bulletin, 
as that agency has been active in 
studying transportation problems under 
difficult conditions. Tests of snow mo- 
tors have been under way this winter. 
Col. J. G. Steese has just returned from 
a trip to the Sahara desert, where he 
made a study of the progress being 
made there in motor transport. He now 
is making arrangements to try out 
Renault six-wheel, double-tire cars on 
the Alaska tundra. Cars of that type 
are being used with great success in 
the Sahara. The proposed bulletin will 
contain tables showing the average re- 
quirements of food per man and of the 
equipment necessary at operations at 
points distant from a railroad. 

The study will cover the use of air- 
planes, motor trucks (with and without 
caterpillar tread), tractors, snow mo- 
tors, and other vehicles. Comparisons 
will be made with the cost of animal 
transport. So far as is known this will 
be the first attempt to compile under 
one cover the available data on this 
important phase of mine transporta- 
tion service. 

Director Turner of the Bureau of 
Mines is considering the initiation of 
studies of the fundamental principles 
involved in electric ore-finding devices. 
There are many of these devices, but 
the effort to perfect each type of de- 
vice is going forward without complete 
knowledge of the principles involved. 
Practically all of the large metal-min- 
ing companies now are trying out de- 
vices of this character. It long has 
been recognized, Mr. Turner points out, 
that continental United States has been 
so thoroughly prospected that prac- 
tically all metalliferous outcroppings of 
promise are known. Undoubtedly other 
mineralized areas exist where there 
are no outcrops. Sufficient success has 
been attained in detecting such deposits 
that Mr. Turner believes research by 
the government is justified. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM 


Voluminous testimony has been taken 
by the Coinage, Weights and Measures 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives in support of Representative Brit- 
ten’s bill, providing for the compulsory 


Consideration 


use of the metric system for certain 
purposes on and after January 1, 1935. 
Numerous witnesses were introduced, 
including Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, former 
chief of the Bureau of Chemistry; Dr. 
Charles L. Parsons, secretary of the 
American Chemical Society; Repre- 
sentative Britten, author of the bill, 
and Frederick L. Roberts, treasurer of 
the Metric Association. 

Representatives of those opposed to 
the legislation made brief statements 
intended to demonstrate to the commit- 
tee that the opposition to the legislation 
is general in many lines of industry 
and trade. As they had only two days’ 
notice of the hearing, an adjournment 
was asked so as to give them an oppor- 
tunity to arrange for the appearance 
of outstanding men in industry. To this 
Chairman Perkins agreed. The date 
of the further hearings is to be fixed 
later. 


Alaska Petroleum Reserve 
to Be Mapped 


A new search for oil in the Navy’s 
petroleum reserve in Arctic Alaska with 
explorations of the adjacent country 
has been announced by the Interior De- 
partment. Gerald Fitzgerald, topo- 
graphic engineer, and W. R. Smith, 
geologist, of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, will make the survey and will leave 
Washington soon. Both are familiar 
with the northern Alaska Peninsula, 
having made several trips there to make 
topographic surveys and examinations 
for oil. 

The region in which the Naval reserve 
is situated is so remote and inaccessible 
that only by traveling during the win- 
ter is it possible to take advantage of 
the brief open season when the Arctic 
Circle country is free from snow and 
rocks are exposed. The summer season 
is only about two months, in which 
work can be done. During this period 
there are twenty-four hours of day- 
light, making it possible to do much 
work in a limited time. 

It is believed that, as a result of this 
survey, an area of 7,000 to 10,000 square 
miles of hitherto unsurveyed country, 
a tract about as large as Massachusetts, 
will be mapped with the degree of accu- 
racy required by reconnoissance stand- 
ards, and that the major geologic fea- 
tures will be determined as well as the 
principal kinds of mineral that are 
likely to be found in the region. The 
new surveys should be of value not only 
in furnishing information about an al- 
most unknown tract of country but in 
assisting in interpreting and supple- 
menting the data that have been 
gathered in the explorations during the 
last three years in northern Alaska, 
primarily at the request of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy and at its expense. 
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Fluorspar Freight Rates 


The freight rate on fluorspar from 
seaports to Pittsburgh, Pa., as shown 
by the Tariff Commission quoted in the 
Mining Journal-Press, Jan. 30, 1926, as 
$5 per ton, is subject to a slight cor- 
rection. The freight rate per gross ton 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh is $4.10, 
and from Baltimore to Pittsburgh $3.90. 
The rate from the Illinois and Ken- 
tucky mines to Pittsburgh is $5.25 per 
short ton; from Mobile, Ala., to Bir- 
mingham, the freight rate is 144c. per 
100 lb., as compared with 19c. from 
Rosiclare, Ill., and 17c. from Marion, 
Ky., all of which is to the disadvantage 
of the domestic product. 


Potash Discovered in New Mexico 
While Drilling for Oil 


Promising sources of potash in the 
salt beds of western Texas and south- 
eastern New Mexico have been dis- 
covered that may check the domination 
of the potash market in the United 
States by foreign producers, according 
to a U. S. Geological Survey report. 
The report indicates that these beds 
are likely to be thick and extensive, sug- 
gesting large potash salt deposits, and 
though the discovery was made through 
the drilling for oil the cuttings have 
revealed potash salts such as are found 
in Germany and France. 

In August, 1924, the producers in 
Germany and France signed an agree- 
ment concerning sales of their potash 
in the United States and now supply 
directly or indirectly 90 per cent or 
more of the potash sold here. 


Petroleum Engineering Popular 
at Golden 


The petroleum engineering course as 
taught at the Colorado School of Mines 
at Golden, Colo., shows an increased 
enrollment each year. Treatment of 
oil shale is one of the main features 
covered. Though on a small scale, the 
machinery used at the school is com- 
plete in every detail. The oil is refined 
in its entirety. This year the course 
is being taken by engineers who were 
graduated years ago in other branches. 


New Smelting Company in 
Montana 


With a capital stock of $5,000,000, 
the Montana Smelting & Refining Co. 
has been organized by Arthur Tuttle, 
a banker of Boulder, Mont.; Gus Wal- 
lin, a merchant of the same city, and 
John F. Wallin, also a merchant, of 
Basin, Mont. The charter has a life 
of forty years and principal place of 
business is designated as Basin. M. A. 
Hauser, mining operator, ‘backed by 
New York capital, will sponsor the en- 
terprise. 





Bluebell Increases Its Force 


The Bluebell mine, in the Mayer dis- 
trict, in Arizona, has put on an addi- 
tional force of twenty-five men, the 
addition being due, so it is reported, to 
a resumption of work by the South- 
west Metals company’s smelter at Hum- 
doldt. 
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Mineral County, Nev., Has Two 
New Mills 


Two new modern mills for the reduc- 
tion of silver and silver-lead ores have 
been completed and will start opera- 
tion soon. Hawthorne Mines, Inc., has 
built a 200-ton flotation mill at the 
Lucky Boy mine, five miles west of 
Hawthorne, and the Mono Mining Co., 
of Nevada, has finished a _ 100-ton 
cyanide mill near Sweetwater, Mineral 
County, to mill ore from its Silverado 
and Kentuck mines, which are just 
over the line in California. 

The flotation mill of the Hawthorne 
Mines, Inc., is operated by electric 
power, purchased from Mineral County, 
which owns a system for the distribu- 
tion of power. The company owns a 
number of mining properties extending 
for two miles along a limestone uplift, 
of which the most highly developed is 
the Lucky Boy mine. 





Plant of Hawthorne Mines Co., near Hawthorne, Nev. 


Comstock Merger Mills 38,300 
Tons per Month 


The Comstock Merger Mine, operat- 
ing in the Tonopah (Nev.) district, 
milled 38,300 tons of ore during De- 
cember, 1925, which averaged $4.80 
per ton. Bullion shipped was valued 
at $171,000. Development for the 
month totaled 2,100 ft. 

At the Overman shaft, work was con- 
centrated on widening the proposed 
tramming drift from the Overman 
shaft to the Crown Point-Belcher. As 
soon as this work is completed the old 
stopes to the north will be prospected 
and development carried to new terri- 
tory north of these filled stopes. Work 
has also been started from the 200 
level of the Yellow Jacket, driving 
northerly toward the Imperial. 


Consolidated Goldfield Tailings 
May Be Reworked 


Mark Bradshaw, of Tonopah, Nev., 
has devised a method for the re-treat- 
ment of the Goldfield Consolidated tail- 
ings, at Goldfield, which he regards as 
feasible. It is estimated that this pond 
contains around 2,000,000 tons of tail- 
ings which will average $1.62 per ton. 

The plan is to sluice the tailings into 
a storage tank, pump them up to an- 
other storage tank at the old mill sité, 
and then cyanide them in the regular 
way without further grinding. It is 
thought that twelve hours in solution 
will give a 65 per cent extraction and 
a profit of 45c. per ton. 
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The Goldfield Consolidated made an 
attempt to re-treat these tailings after 
its mines were pretty well worked out, 
but the plan did not operate success- 
fully and resulted in a large loss. The 
gold is known to be there, and many 
plans have been considered and re- 
jected. It is simply a case of cost and 
recovery. 


Utah-Delaware Leases Utah 
Metal & Tunnel Property 


Utah-Delaware Mining Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the International Smelting 
Co., owned by the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., has taken a five-year lease 
on territory of the Utah Metal & Tun- 
nel Co. at Bingham, Utah, lying west 
of the Occidental fault. The territory 
involved in the deal just closed is 
that to which the mineral rights were 
relinquished in 1918 by the Utah 
Consolidated, taken over by the Utah- 


Delaware last year for indebtedness to 
the International Smelting Co. 

During last year, a crosscut driven 
from the 1,800 level of the Utah-Dela- 
ware toward the boundary line agreed 
upon between Consolidated and Utah 
Metal in the settlement of 1918 opened 
up a promising ore deposit in a heavy 
limestone bed. Under the new lease 
the Utah-Delaware will develop through 
its shaft, thus saving the Utah Metal 
& Tunnel the expenditure of consider- 
able time and money. The Utah Metal 
& Tunnel will further explore and de- 
velop the region west of the Occidental 
fault where operations during the last 
two years have shown encouraging re- 
sults. 

For the work here and at other points 
in Utah Metal ground, Utah-Delaware 
has agreed to furnish the necessary 
funds, having the privilege of reim- 
bursing itself by taking over from Utah 
Metal 250,000 shares of the latter com- 
pany’s stock at par, $1 per share. To 
provide for carrying out the terms of 
this agreement, the capital stock of the 
Utah Metal & Tunnel Co. will in due 
course be increased to 1,250,000 shares. 


Makes Good Gold Strike 
In Boulder Canyon 


Reg Signe mine, in the Boulder Can- 
yon of Colorado, operated by J. F. Barn- 
hill, of Denver, struck gold on Jan. 17, 
and assayers say that it will run $2,000 
to the ton. The find has created re- 
newed interest in that old mining sec- 
tion, 
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San Pedro Leasing Co. 
Appoints Officers 


The San Pedro Leasing Co. recently 
organized to operate in the Bisbee dis- 
trict, Ariz., has appointed George Jay, 
president of the Bisbee Chamber of 
Commerce, and purchasing agent for 
the Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., as 
president of the leasing company. J. J. 
Murphy was chosen vice-president, and 
C. C. Wolfe, assistant purchasing agent 
for the Calumet & Arizona, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The San Pedro Leasing Co. was or- 
ganized under the laws of Arizona on 
Aug. 3, 1925, to do a general leasing 
and mining business in the state. 
Several claims are owned by the com- 
pany, the work at present being con- 
fined to the Portland claim in the Tomb- 
stone district, where recent develop- 
ment work reveals ore of unusual 
promise. 





Flotation mill, Hawthorne Mines Co. 


Operations at Old Congress Mine 
May Be Resumed 


The Congress mine, the deepest in 
Arizona, and at one time its largest 
gold producer, may resume operations, 
if a recent agreement is carried out 
by California capitalists. The Carson- 
Wyman Syndicate has obtained a ninety- 
day option on the property for the pur- 
pose of sampling and testing, and four 
representatives of the company are now 
said to be at Congress, preparing for 
the work. The mine is situated at Con- 
gress Junction, on the line of the 
Phoenix, Prescott & Santa Fé Railroad. 

New metallurgical processes give 
rise to the belief that considerable gold 
may be obtained from the dumps of the 
mine. The tailings dump is estimated 
to contain between 600,000 and 1,000,000 
tons of workable ore, and the mine 
dump is still larger. 


Logan Mine Under 
New Management 


The Logan mine, three miles south- 
east of Cherry, Ariz., has been taken 
over by a group of New England cap- 
italists and a campaign of development 
has been started. The property is 
equipped with a 10-stamp mill, but it is 
expected that additional milling ma- 
chinery will be installed soon. The new 
company has no stock for sale. A new 
dormitory, kitchen, and dining room, 
and an office and assay plant have been 
built and a new electric lighting plant 
has been installed. James Hines is 
superintendent. 
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Manganese Mining in Arkansas 


Arkala Company Acquires Roach Hill 
and Eureka Mines 


By Tom Shiras 
Mountain Home, Ark. 


The Arkala Manganese Ore Co., 
which recently purchased 608 acres of 
manganese ore land, including the 
Roach Hill and Eureka mines, in the 
Batesville-Cushman (Ark.) manganese 
field, has started work on a narrow- 
gage industrial railroad from Cushman 
to its properties, a distance of six and 
one-quarter miles. The road will con- 
nect at Cushman with the Missouri 
Pacific, over which the ore will be 
shipped to the furnaces. The trans- 
portation problem, especially in this 
section of the field, has been a serious 
one, and this short line should furnish 
shipping facilities for some tonnage 
that was formerly moved with teams 
and wagons. 

The personnel of the Arkala company 
is made up of Birmingham (Ala.) men 
who have been interested in iron min- 
ing in Alabama for many years. They 
expect to equip their manganese prop- 
erties with machinery that will give 
them a regular output of modest ton- 
nage. 

Investigation of the manganese ore 
deposits in the field was started by the 
Arkala company last fall, and negotia- 
tions for the properties acquired were 
completed late in December. The acre- 
age purchased was formerly owned by 
Shell and Beatty, two local operators. 

The Roach Hill mine is on Polk 
Bayou, which affords ample water sup- 
ply for washing and concentrating pur- 
poses. As is characteristic of the field, 
the ore occurs in a manganese-ore- 
bearing clay, which is the residual clay 
from the St. Clair limestone. The ore 
varies from minute particles to chunks 
that weigh upward of one hundred 
pounds. Openings on the property made 
before the Arkala company acquired it 
consist of four large open cuts. Mining, 
during former operations, was done 
with picks and shovels, teams, and 
scrapers. The washing plant was crude, 
consisting of a small log washer, with 
a big loss in fine ore. A considerable 
expense was added to the overhead by 
hauling the ore from the mine, on the 
mountainside, to the washing plant, on 
the bank of the creek, a distance of a 
half a mile. The recovery at this prop- 
erty under former operations showed 
approximately 50 per cent, and the 
clean ore runs about 25 points man- 
ganese and 15 points iron. 

The Eureka mine, a short distance 
from Roach Hill, was opened up by 
W. H. Beatty and associates in 1917, 
and has been operated off and on since. 
The property is equipped with a wash- 
ing plant, which, when built, was the 
largest and most modern in the field. 
Since operations started on this prop- 
erty it has been a factor in the produc- 
tion of the field. Most of the mining 
here has been carried on with picks and 
shovels and teams and scrapers. A 
steam shovel was used at times. 

The orebody at the Eureka occurs 
much the same as it does at the Roach 
Hill. A considerable tonnage of ore 
is in sight, and prospect shafts on other 
parts of the property, away from the 
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Record Month for Zinc Sales 
Joplin-Miami 


LL records for purchases of 

zinc ore in the Joplin-Miami 
field were broken in January, 1926. 
The total for the five weeks was 
83,842, divided as follows: Week of 
Jan. 2, 7,590 tons; Jan. 9, 16,423; 
Jan. 16, 23,188; Jan. 23, 18,370; 
Jan. 30, 18,271. 

Though there were five Satur- 
days in January, the purchase rec- 
ord is greater than for any other 
five weeks in the district’s history, 
so far as can be learned. Not all 
the ore bought was shipped, ship- 
ments totaling only 76,579 tons. 





point of operation, have disclosed other 
orebodies. The washing plant consists 
of two 30-ft. log washers, sizing 
screens, jigs, belt conveyor, and other 
equipment of minor importance. The 
concentrate averages higher than at 
the Roach Hill mine, showing from 35 
to 42 points manganese. Former oper- 
ations at this property have been ham- 
pered by bad roads leading to shipping 
point. Construction of the narrow- 
gage railroad however will overcome 
this difficulty. 

During the last ten years’ operation 
in the field there has been an enormous 
loss in fine values. It would be con- 
servative to say that 25 per cent of the 
ore mined during that period is still in 
the old dumps, or where washing plants 
were operated. Few of the washing 
plants are equipped with jigs, the crude 
ore being merely passed through the 
log washers. The Arkala company will 
endeavor to recover all values in the 
deposits and produce a good grade of 
ore. The concern maintains its main 
office in Batesville, Ark. 

Operations in the field in 1925 were 
about normal, no new developments of 
any consequence being made. Produc- 
tion was if anything a little less than 
in 1924. That of low grade amounted 
to 4,950 tons and of high grade to 3,488. 
Most of it went to the Birmingham fur- 
naces. 





Annapolis Lead to Reorganize and 
Resume Operations 


The Annapolis Lead Co., which suf- 
fered heavy damages to its property 
when the tornado of March 18, 1925, 
struck the town of Annapolis, Mo., since 
which time it has been idle, will be re- 
organized and will begin operations 
within two or three weeks, according to 
an announcement of M. C. Rhodes, 
president of the company. A fore- 
closure suit against the company, which 
is capitalized for $2,500,000, will be dis- 
missed by the bondholders who insti- 
tuted it, Mr. Rhodes said. 


Oil Exchange Moves 


The Colorado Oil Exchange has 
moved from 628 Seventeenth Street, 
Denver, to the ground floor of the Den- 
ham Building, Eighteenth and Califor- 
nia Streets, same city. 
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Dillon, Read & Co. Allow Options 
to Expire 

Apparently Dillon, Read & Co., 
prominent in financial circles in New 
York, have decided not to enter the 
Joplin-Miami district for the present. 
Options which they were said to hold on 
mining lands and mills in that field 
have been allowed to expire recently. 
At one time it was unofficially reported 
that the New Chicago mine had been 
optioned for $1,250,000; the Velie-Lion 
for $640,000; the Rialto for $600,000; 
the Coyne for $550,000; and the R. A. 
S. P. for $200,000. The owner of the 
Rialto now denies that an option was 
ever granted on his property, but it is 
believed options did exist for the others. 
It was supposed the properties men- 
tioned were all to be placed under one 
management. 


Galena in Bucks County, Pa. 


Reports are to the effect that a 
promising deposit of galena has been 
found near Doylestown, Pa. The ore 
occurs in a fissure vein in a country 
rock of slate and schist. A shaft has 
been sunk about 70 ft. on the vein, 
which is said to be only a few inches 
thick at the surface and about two feet 
thick at the bottom of the shaft. Some 
sphalerite occurs with the galena. It is 
claimed that this deposit was worked 
about 1860. Old open pits, now filled 
with water and wash material from 
the banks, bear testimony as to mining 
or prospecting in earlier days. 


Fire Damages Goldsmith Mine 
in Walkerville District, Mont. 


Fire caused by clothing hung too 
near a stove in the mine office nearly 
destroyed the surface plant at the Gold- 
smith mine of the Crystal Copper Co., 
in the Walkerville district, north of 
Butte, Mont. At the time of the fire 
only two men were underground, P. C. 
McGuigan, pumpman, and Daniel Sulli- 
van, shift boss. McGuigan had come 
up on the cage before he knew there 
was a fire, and soon after he reached 
the collar the cage dropped. McGuigan 
and Charles Hall descended the ladders 
to the 800 level, where they found 
Sullivan, who was in the drift away 
from the shaft, as he realized there 
was a fire on top. The trio climbed to 
the surface through the dripping water 
and smoke. 

The water in the mine will be raised 
by means of pumps supplied with air 
from the Moulton mine (W. A. Clark 
interests), about one-half mile distant. 
The mine employs sixty men. 





Nevada Mine Operators Form 
Exchange at Reno 


The Nevada Mining Exchange has 
been formed by Nevada mine operators 
and brokers to deal in Nevada mining 
stocks. It will have headquarters in 
Reno and is designed to provide a mar- 
ket for companies unable to list their 
stocks on the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change. Permanent officers will be 


selected at an early meeting. At the 
preliminary gathering fourteen charter 
members registered and pledged listing 
of companies. 
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Toronto Letter- 


By Our Special Correspondent for 
Northern Ontario 





Reduced Freight on Explosives 
Saves Mines $125,000 per Year 


At a recent sitting of the Board of 
Railway Commissioners in Ottawa, the 
application of the railways for a re- 
hearing of the case involving a reduc- 
tion in the freight rates on high explo- 
sives was dismissed. As a result the 
new reduced rates became effective Feb. 
4, and effect a decrease of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent on freight rates in 
Eastern Canada. The new rates on the 
C. P. R. and C. N. R. make possible a 
saving throughout Canada of approxi- 
mately $125,000 a year, most of which 
goes to the mining industry. In north- 
ern Ontario alone the new rates repre- 
sent a saving of about $38,000 a year, 
under present conditions. This will be 
increased by the action of the T. & N. O. 
Railway in voluntarily reducing its 
rates on car lots. This reduction will 
bring about an additional saving to the 
mines north of North Bay, which will 
include the new Quebec fields, of from 
Tc. to 214c. per 100 lb. The T. & N. O. 
Railway, being an Ontario Government 
owned railway, is not subject to the 
rulings of the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners, but the company decided to 
make a voluntary reduction. 

During January, shipments from the 
Teck-Hughes Gold Mines, of Kirkland 
Lake, amounted to $180,000, which is 
the largest in the history of the com- 
pany. Mill heads are running high, the 
increase being due to the rich ore en- 
countered in developing of the three 
lower levels. 

At the Canadian Lorrain property, in 
South Lorrain, the raise on No. 17 vein 
is now up 100 ft. and will be connected 
to the workings on the 250 level. The 
raise was in high-grade ore practically 
all the way, and the company has re- 
cently shipped a carload of ore, which is 
said to, be the richest car ever shipped 
from South Lorrain. A number of 
other veins are known which carry pay- 
able ore, and these are to be aggres- 
sively developed. 


Lead Carbonate in 
Northern Ontario 


Carbonate of lead has been found in 
a 2-ft. vein on a claim on Gillies Limit, 
in the Cobalt area of northern Ontario. 
Specimens received by the Ontario De- 
partment of Mines have been found to 
be of sufficient interest to induce A. G. 
Burrows, chief of the geological staff, 
to arrange for an early inspection of 
the discovery. This is the first discov- 
ery of the kind reported for this part of 
northern Ontario. 





Hunton Kirkland Gold Mines 
Reorganizes 


At a meeting of the shareholders of 
the Hunton Kirkland gold mines of 
Kinkland Lake, northern Ontario, on 
Jan. 26 the reorganization of the com- 
pany was authorized. The assets are 
to be sold to a new company to be 
named Kirkland-Hunton Mines, Ltd., to 
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have the same capital as the old com- 
pany, 4,000,000 shares of the par value 
of $1, the shareholders to receive one 
share of the new stock for each two 
shares now held. The completion of 
the sale will leave the company with half 
its capital unissued. The company has 
more than $30,000 cash in the treasury, 
and it was stated that the reorganiza- 
tion would finance operations for the 
next two years. 


Lorrain-Trout Lake Progress 


The progress report on the Lorrain- 
Trout Lake for the last quarter of 1925 
shows a total production of 89,900 oz. 
of silver. Milling ore had an aver- 
age assay of 21 oz. a ton. On the 250 
level a 75-ft. stope of mill ore has been 
opened. The new No. 2 shaft 1,600 ft. 
southwest from the No. 1 has been 
completed to 365 ft. and a total of 1,027 
ft. of drifting and crosscutting has been 
accomplished. Several shoots of ore 
have been encountered, and this is con- 
sidered particularly encouraging as the 
365 level is 300 ft. above the diabase 
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Belmont Copper Co., at Superior, 
Uncovers Large Orebody 


Belmont Copper Co., Superior, Ariz., 
is reported to have drifted 6 ft. into 
a vein showing values that, according 
to Albert J. Smith, mining engineer, 
and Chester Hoatson, superintendent, 
will probably run $50 a ton. The new 
strike is conceded to be one of the most 
important made in the Superior district 
in recent years. Ore was struck on the 
1,150 level, under strong surface out- 
croppings, and the values are in silver, 
lead, and zinc. Plans are being made 
for ore shipments on a large scale at 
an early date. 


Nascut Mine Reported to Have 
High-Grade Ore 


High-grade ore is said to have been 
found in the Nascut Mine, about seven 
miles from Vail, in Pima County, Ariz., 
and owned by Bisbee men. The mine 
is at the foot of the Santa Rita Moun- 
tains on the northwestern side of a 





Shipments to Trail Smelter Include Mill Ore 


Following is a statement of ore received at the Trail Smelter of the Consolidated 
M. & S. Co. of Canada for the period Jan. 8 to 14, inclusive: 


Name of Mine Class 
Allenby Copper Co................ Copper...... 
MONE AG Se cb asad bacon Reuss Copper.. ... 
MO ge rer 4 Gia a eae oR aT ROR Asides es 
jo ee eee eee rer RAMs oe accs 
I a hive csc cae caren mawcanet EMME casa wlké 
ST aaa cawe oun anens ban eeaminds RMN os cas ka 
MENON whe ae'k S0 cca caaes xu0 Lead..... 
MN lx oct 54 don og Da a ea needa Milling ore... 
CAM RIOWINEO Ss 06 bed i cca ntdenaes Milling ore... 
WORE cos cc wocseudiacess Milling Ore.. 
DONE 6.0 Sa eur xccradadeee ee Milling ore... 
SEM a iE cng seek wadieke as kun acs Milling ore... 
aig bcenorewseineweeeante a Milling ore... 
RUN no ooh ceknces ceueecees Ree aaa eas 
WO Cina datens bandenaiecese Receceaa 


Silversmith 
Company mines 


Total tons 


OR eee eee meee eee eee eee 














Locality Tons 
Oe UR Se Oras eek Saianndate 468 
waraie aa DOM idkavianseacacauns 20 488 
jeeuns BORWOIOTE os. 5 as 55 cdaccuces 32 
beatae Se TT errr 27 
Pre Lake Windermere........... 38 
Saibus WHIMS Sos 0 o0.si4.0 accu’ 3 
sia 9 aia, > SMG Dh Sr ceived ah a7 aia ta oh esa 75 175 
retard NE 264 bac ocean 965 
aacaee A ibe d's Wanted ca aws 45 
midge SEOUE SMUG oo soca ciaccccacac 47 
ree: a eae 441 
Saviasa- (PE ccet decease cteuuens 46 
eaeeea PINUS 6 bia avaincdeaken 39 1,583 
aan. "TUROG WONNs 255 oa ccs ege aes 66 
cil ea pe 8 on eee 11 77 
wena GI sd ovo waawdsiawear 90 90 
sa eb ee waaay « niaey ned eho meaneeshawaers 5,632 
aie arta eh clara carts. cre aes Gen are a ae er oa 8,045 





contact, in the vicinity of which the 
best results are to be expected. 

At the Castle property, in Gowganda, 
a new discovery is reported on the 525 
level, where high-grade ore has been 
found. Production is at the rate of 
8,000 oz. a month. 


Eagle-Picher Purchases Near 
Waco, Mo. 


Eagle-Picher Lead Co. has purchased 
an operating option on the mill and 473 
acres of leases in the Waco, Mo., sec- 
tion of the Joplin-Miami district, owned 
by Frank Childress and Bai Lihme, who 
took over the properties more than a 
year ago from Franks and Danglade, 
of Joplin. At that time there were two 
small mills on the leases, the Pyramid 
and Allegheny-Western. The latter 
was torn down, and parts of it were 
used to enlarge the Pyramid, which has 
been turning out from 100 to 150 tons 
of concentrates a week since it has been 
in operation. 

It is the intention of the Eagle-Picher 
Co. to drill the property, still further 
enlarge the mill, and increase produc- 
tion. With this addition to the com- 
pany’s mining acreage in this district 
it is thought it will have an ample sup- 
ply for its Hillsboro, Ill., smelter. 


well-defined mineral region. The main 
shaft is 42 ft. deep and has encountered 
ore at the bottom of the shaft from 
where a drift is being run. Excellent 
equipment with the necessary machin- 
ery, hoist, and compressor, has been 
installed and is operating smoothly. 


Rosendena Mining Co. to Install 
Flotation Mill 


Rosendena Mining Co. of Badirguato, 
Sinaloa, Mexico, is installing a modern 
milling plant. The mill will be 
equipped with Simpson pneumatic flota- 
tion cells to treat a mixed sulphide ore 
carrying values in lead, zinc, copper, 
antimony, gold, and silver. Only twenty 
tons a day will be milled, as it is neces- 
sary to carry machinery and concen- 
trates 25 miles by muleback. 


Governor Morley a Mine President 


Clarence Morley, Governor of Colo- 
rado, has taken over the interests of 
N. S. Clarke, engineer of mines, and 
has succeeded Mr. Clarke as president 
of the Fall River Mining Co. Mr. 
Clarke remains as consulting engineer 
for the company, but his other interests 
necessitated relinquishing the presi- 
dency. Its properties are on Fall River. 
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London Letter 


By W. A. Doman 


Special Correspondent 





Outlook for Lead and Tin 
Flattering—Copper Not So Good 


London, Jan. 26—Messrs. Brandeis, 
Goldschmidt & Co. have issued their 
metal market report for the last year, 
and in it express views as to the cur- 
rent year. They say that though 1925 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory for 
the commercial world, there are indi- 
cations of an amelioration. Copper re- 
mains at a low price because into the 
category of low-cost producers now 
falls more than 50 per cent of the 
world’s production, while there are 
great expectations from low-cost pro- 
ducers in South America and Central 
Africa, and this they say must tend to 
keep the price of copper down. 

There is no safety margin in lead, 
and no fresh discovery of the metal 
that would add materially to the sup- 
ply has been made. The Mount Isa 
field, in Queensland, is stated to hold 
great possibilities, and lead may be soon 
forthcoming from the Congo. The out- 
look for the metal is good. 

Owing to the statistical position of 
lead, considerable interest is being 
taken in lead-mining companies, par- 
ticularly the Burma Corporation and 
San Francisco Mines of Mexico. The 
annual report of the latter company 
will be out toward the end of this week 
and I understand will make a very 
satisfactory showing. 

There are no stocks of zine any- 
where except in the United States, and 
a rise in price is expected. Prospects 
for tin are considered good, as there 
have been no new discoveries of any 
moment. 

Merricks, Crane & Co. had recently 
undertaken a mission to the Aporoma 
Goldfields in Peru, but it is now an- 
nounced by cable that gold production 
is not at present possible owing to the 
fact that the workings have caved in, 
and that the plan suggested for build- 
ing a dam would not alone provide 
sufficient water. A report by Mr. Arch- 
bold is now on the way. 

It is stated that the Soviet authori- 
ties are creating a Pan-Union State 
trust to exploit the gold fields dis- 
covered last year among the headwaters 
of the Aldan River, in the Yakutsk 
Republic, Eastern Siberia. 

With regard to the Harriman man- 
ganese concession in Caucasia, it is 
learned that the Caucasian Mining 
Association, consisting of German mine 
owners, did not cede its rights for a 
participation in the Harriman group’s 
profits. The compensation offered was 
6 per cent of the total compensation 
fixed for the old owners, equal to 25 
per cent of the Harriman group’s profit 
arising from the concession. Harri- 
mans, it is said, have now agreed to 
raise the percentage from 6 to 10. An 
impartial commission is to determine 
final details. 

The Harriman group is also said to 
wish to undertake the exploitation of 
new iron and lead mines in western 
Galicia and other parts of Poland. 


The directors of the Electrolytic Zinc 
& 
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Co. of Australia have inspected the 
company’s mineral fields on the West 
Coast of Tasmania. They are reported 
to be a big asset, and the original esti- 
mates of ore reserves are likely to be 
exceeded. The principal difficulties in 
the treatment of complex ores have 
been surmounted, A company is to be 
floated in London in conjunction with 
British and possibly American finan- 
ciers. 


Government-Owned Copper Mines 
in Norway Not Producing 


In 1918 the Norwegian Government, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, authorized an expenditure 
of 10,593,000 crowns (approximately 
$2,966,040) for the purchase of the 
Grong mines, at Gjersvik and Joma. 
Purchase of the shares in this company 
was concluded in 1923, by which time 
the government owned the entire stock 
with the exception of 245 preferred 
shares. 

Since the purchase of the mines by 
the government, funds have been set 
aside for investigation of the mines and 
for possible operation of them at a 
later date. In the 1927 budget an 
amount of 94,000 crowns was set aside 
to be added to the 110,000 crowns pro- 
vided for the same purpose in the cur- 
rent year. These sums are character- 
ized as a “loan to the Grong mines.’ 
The board of directors of the mines 
have now recommended that investiga- 
tions be started to decide on the possi- 
bilities for a profitable operation. 

Information on hand indicates that 
the Gjersvik field contains about 
1,500,000 metric tons of copper ore, and 
the Joma field is estimated to contain 
about 17,000,000 tons of pyrite. The 
government is willing to approve the 
carrying on of these investigations, it 
being necessary to find out the exact 
status of the mines before it will be 
possible to get them started or before 
it can be determined whether they shall 
be operated by private interests or by 
the government itself. 


Reorganization of Amber 
Industry 


Unfavorable conditions of the “Preus- 
sag,” the state concern which manages 
the Prussian Government’s monopoly of 
the raw amber business, extends to the 
German private manufacturers of am- 
ber goods, according to the commerce 
department. A reorganization by 
which both the state and private con- 
cerns would be combined into one has 
consequently been proposed, and is en- 
couraged by the fact that most of the 
private concerns are heavily indebted 
to the state, which could not subsist on 
the foreign demand only. A bill sub- 
mitted to the Prussian Diet proposes 
an amalgamation by which the state 
concern, one factory in Koenigsberg, 
three plants in Danzig, and one prop- 
erty in Berlin would unite interests, and 
it is understood that the arrangement 
provides for possession of 56 per cent 
of the new stock by the Preussag. In- 
troduction of modern business and prc- 
duction methods and the standardiza 
tion of products and prices are included 
in the plans. 
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Johannesburg Letter 
By John Watson 


Special Correspondent 





Results of Platinum Development 
Encouraging—Zaaiplaats Tin 
Mined at 2,000 Ft. 


Johannesburg, Jan. 5—The Transvaal 
Estates & Development Co., Ltd., known 
on the local Stock Exchange as “Devels,” 
issued a report on Dec. 28, giving pros- 
pecting results, up to date, on the com- 
pany’s platinum farms on the Oliphants 
River block. ‘On Forest Hill, a section 
3,000 ft. long has been developed by in- 
cline shafts, to depths varying from 
157 to 310 ft. The consulting engineer, 
C. B. Kingston, reports that the ore 
thus partly exposed gives an average 
assay value of 3.65 dwt. per short ton. 
A small concentrating plant is being 
installed for testing purposes. A sep- 
arate reef, °~ ™~ as the Chrome Lode, 
has been oj} up 2,000 yd. east of the 
main formation. Twenty-four samples 
taken at nineteen points averaged 8.28 
dwt. over 25.4 in. On resampling as- 
says varied between 4 and 6.4 dwt. The 
total footage to date is: Shafts, 2,493 
ft.; trenches, 1,611 ft.; drives, 214 ft., 
and adits 540 ft. Expenditure to date 
is approximately £20,000. The price of 
Transvaal Estates Development shares 
on Dec. 31, was 20s. 


First TRANSVAAL MINE 
TO BE REWORKED 


The first gold mine to be worked in 
the Transvaal, about 1872, was the 
Eerstelling mine, near Pietersburg. A 
new company has recently been formed 
called the New Eerstelling G. M. Co. 
to devel» «- 7 wock this property. A 
new heautrame has been erected over 
the main vertical shaft. The mine is 
now equipped with a five-stamp battery, 
driven by a suction gas plant. The 
company’s mynpacht comprises 1,109 
acres and the farm on which it has the 
mineral rights is 6,809 acres in area. It 
was reported from Salisbury that Sir 
Thomas Cullinan had abandoned his 
option on platinum claims situated near 
the Hunyani River. This he denies, as 
he is retaining his interests and con- 
tinuing investigations. 

A London critic, Cor Rissik, recently 
referred to lenticular bodies of tin at 
Zaaiplaats, which he said had petered 
out between 20 and 200 ft. The secre- 
taries of the Zaaiplaats Tin Mining Co., 
Ltd., now wish, most: emphatically, to 
contradict these statements, as the tin 
deposits there are now being worked 
profitably, at an incline depth of over 
2,000 ft.; they have produced tin to the 
value of £1,500,000, and the company 
has paid 685 per cent in dividends dur- 
ing the past seventeen years, 

The old Goldfields’ Hotel (a one-story 
building), at the corner of Main and 
Loveday Sts., dating from “the early 
days,” is now being cleared away to 
make room for a handsome new struc- 
ture, Locarno Home, a six-story build- 
ing. On the Johannesburg Stock Ex- 
change, during the past week, gold 
shares have remained steady, diamond 
shares have been active, and T. C. 
Lands declined, during the week, from 
71s. 3d. to 67s. 
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Situation at the Mines 
By Albert H. Fay 


Assistant Editor 


OR THE MAJOR METALS, especially iron, lead, zinc, 
and silver, as well as non-metallics used in the building 
industry, the new year started with fairly good prospects 
for a prosperous year. In many of the cities the building 
program continues, and in rural districts there is much 


Average Prices, July, 1925, to January, 1926 


In Cents 

Period Copper Lead Zine Silver 
DONO EG car seanecneeeesiceeue 17.946 8.151 7.206 69.442 
PRON wero e ele oa inne area ae ata 14.490 9.192 7.576 70.240 
TEN MS Ps oh ead gs 14.376 9.508 7.753 71.570 
CNUOEE Fs Cons Naeesuknees 14.300 9.513 8.282 71.106 
EURO csc katate sa gan eh wciers 14.353 9.739 8.614 69.223 
DCCC oils oo. 4 0 5 see wie wt 13.866 9.310 8.565 68.889 

PCCNERG TAT oo ccvesicws vas 14.042 9.02) 7.622 69.0 

JOOMETG T9ZGs i vicsceccccevss VRE 9 255 8. 304 67.795 


road building, which augurs well for the mining industry. 
As for copper, unquestionably large amounts of the metal 
will be used, but the mine and smelter capacities are such 
that an excess can and_y?2¥ be produced easily unless there 
is a voluntary restrictiv. ,,.,~. eroduction. 


Copper—The merger of the North Butte and Tuolumne 
Copper Co. has been completed, with total assets of $15,000,- 
000. At Butte, Mont., the Anaconda company is equipping 
three shafts with electrical machinery with sufficient capac- 
ity to mine to a depth of 5,000 ft. At Douglas, Ariz., the 
Copper Queen smelter is being changed from blast furnace 
to a reverberatory type, and the Magma Copper Co., at 
Superior, is spending about $500,000 in development and 
other improvements. United Verde Extension reports strik- 
ing a new body of high-grade ores. Calumet & Arizona will 
surrender its Arizona charter and incorporate under the 
Delaware laws. In Michigan, the Seneca mine is producing 
at the rate of about 1,000 tons of ore per day. The esti- 
mated refined copper production in the Michigan district 
in January was 13,800,000 lb., of which Calumet & Hecla 
Consolidated produced 8,500,000 lb., Mohawk 1,400,000, 
Quincy 1,100,000, Copper Range 2,000,000, and Isle Royale 
800,000. Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting & Refining 
Co., in British Columbia, is:''’* ‘id to have reduced the cost 
of copper production during thé'fast quarter of the year to 
9.46c. per lb. The company is now producing four million 
pounds per month. Thus far the British Columbia winter 
has been unusually mild, so that many of the companies 
which rely on the winter snows for sledding their output to 
railways or tidewater have been unable to move ore or have 
had it moved only with difficulty and great expense. The 
Rhodesian Congo Concessions, in South Africa, is a new 
copper producer just entering the field. 


Lead—The Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada 
is constructing a 1,000-ton unit as an addition to its mill, 
making a total capacity of 4,000 tons. Lead has been 
reported as discovered at Arn Prior, Ontario. In Idaho, 
the Livingston Mines Co. reports the opening of an excep- 
tionally large deposit of high-grade lead in Custer County, 
Idaho. Park-Utah Consolidated Mines Co. has completed 
its new 4,700 ft. aérial tramway with a daily capacity of 
1,000 tons. 

Gold—-In British Columbia, Premier Gold Mining Co. is 
dotbling the capacity of the mill and power plant. The 
discovery of gold-bearing sand has been reported in the 
Red Lake district, Ontario, and as a result there is a rush 
to this district. Three months’ extension has been granted 
by the Canadian Government in which to do assessment 
work in this district by reason of isolation of the new camp. 
At Tonopah, Nev., the district is producing about $100,000 
per month, but the monthly yield is decreasing. Alaska- 
Juneau produced at the rate of 175,000 tons of ore per 
month. Kirkland Lake, in Canada, has proven the extension 
of a new orebody from its 2,100 level upward to the 1,850 
level. At Tonopah, the Goldfield Deep Mines Co. continues 
to sink its shaft, which is now at 2,160 ft. level. Round 
Mountain Mining Co., operating in Nevada, is planning a 
reorganization to secure additional funds for continued 
development work. 


Lead and Zinc—The Joplin-Miami district is operating 
with 178 mills with the possibility of an overproduction and 


a price reduction. The January sales amounted to 83,800 
tons of zinc concentrate, the largest on record. Develop- 
ment of new properties continues unabated. Merger of the 
Consolidated Lead & Zine Co. and the Underwriter’s Land 
Co. was perfected with the result that the new corporation, 
the Consolidated Lead Co., valued at about $2,500,000, will 
be one of the largest producers in the Joplin district. The 
January dividend payment of the Federal Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co. was halted by an injunction alleging that the pay- 
ment was illegal. The Copper King Mine, at Hillsdale, 
Ariz., is to be reopened as a zinc mine, it now being possible 
to recover the zinc by flotation. 

Iron Mining — Iron mining research work is now under 
way at Houghton, Mich., jointly with the Michigan College 
of Mines and leading mine operators, to determine ways 
and means to utilize low-grade ores. 

A permanent organization has been effected at Houghton, 
Mich., of the committee of representative men of the iron 
mining industry of Michigan, summoned by President W. O. 
Hotchkiss of the Michigan College of Mines to initiate a 
program of research directed toward the solution of prob- 
lems vitally affecting the future of the industry, principally 
the development of economical methods of beneficiation of 
low-grade and high-sulphur ores. R. C. Allen, vice-presi- 


‘ dent of the Ogleby Norton Co., was elected chairman; L. C. 


Lake, Negaunee, Mich., secretary; and O. C. Davidson, Iron 
Mountain, Mich., general superintendent of the Oliver Iron 
Mining Co., chairman of the executive subcommittee. 

The committee intends giving the high-grade sulphur ores 
of Michigan immediate attention. A fund for research cal- 
culated to bring about an economical method of beneficiation 
of these ores was available before the meeting of the com- 
mittee, and this money was unreservedly put at the dis- 
posal of President Hotchkiss of the Michigan College of 
Mines to be spent in the solution of this problem. The in- 
dustry itself, the Department of Research of the University 
of Michigan, the Michigan Geological Survey, the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines and the Michigan College of Mines will 
co-operate in the work of research. L. P. Barrett, Michigan 
state geologist and appraiser of mines, and Prof. A. E. 
White, director of the Department of Research, University 
of Michigan, are members of the iron committee and at- 
tended the sessions at Houghton. The University research 
department already has done some research work along 
these lines and these experiments may be completed at the 
Michigan College of Mines, where there is an elaborate 
metallurgical equipment. 

The committee meeting at Houghton was not long in 
progress before those present realized that the scope of the 
committee was so broad and lasting that a definite organiza- 
tion was not only justifiable but absolutely necessary. In 
addition to the work of organization, much discussion of 
major phases of the industry and definite planning was 
done by the committee. All the details are not ready for 
publication at present. 

Similar work is also making progress in Minnesota. On 
the Minnesota ranges stripping is in progress preparatory 
to a busy season. A third unit is under construction by 
the Oliver Iron Mining Co. at its Hibbing crushing and 
screening plant. Underground mining continues as usual. 

General—At Colorado Springs a new stock exchange has 
been organized replacing the old Mining Exchange. Colo- 
rado business men plan a ten-million-dollar corporation to 
stimulate mining, and the Boulder County Commissioners 
appropriate a small amount to encourage prospectors by 
paying for their assays. Steps are being taken to finance 
the new Canadian Asbestos Corporation which is a result of 
the merger of seven of the largest producers. Helium 
reserve No. 1, in Utah, has been increased by an addition 
of 5,155 acres. The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. fore- 
closure sale was authorized by Federal Judge Runyon at 
Newark, N. J. Tin stocks are low in London, but the 
deposits in Nigeria are promising, with the possibility of 
profitable operations with 4 lb. tin per cubic yard of ground. 
The Harriman manganese mines in Soviet Russia continue 
operation with standing orders for 30,000 tons of manga- 
nese ore per month. 
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Societies, Addresses, and Reports 





Features of A.I.M.E. Program 


fais revised program for the 133d 
meeting of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
to be held at New York, Feb. 15 to 18, 
has just been issued. The meeting will 
be held at 29 West 39th St. Sessions 
and papers of most interest to Mining 
Journal-Press readers are shown below: 


MONDAY 
Mine Ventilation Committee 


9:30 a.m.—Room 2. Fifth Floor, George 
S. Rice, Chairman. 

9:30 a.m.—Opening Address by George 
S. Rice, Chief Mining Engineer 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
D. C. 

9:40 a.m.—Report of Secretary, E. A. 
Holbrook, Dean, School of Mines, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

10:00 a.m.— Report Subcommittee on 
Fans, Graham Bright, Chairman, 
Mining Engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

10:10 a.m.—“Mine Fan Characteristics.” 
Professor L. W. Huber, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

10:30 a.m.— Discussion of Professor 
Huber’s paper. 

10:40 am.—“Theoretical Rating as 
Compared With Operating Per- 
formance of Mine Fans.” A. S. 
Richardson, Ventilation Engineer, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

11:00 am.—“New York-New Jersey 
Vehicular Tunnel,” Illustrated. Ole 
Singstad, Chief Engineer New 
York-New Jersey Tunnel Commis- 
sion, 


Non-Ferrous Metallurgy 


10 a.m.—Room 1001. Ninth Floor 
E. P. Mathewson, Chairman 

“Improvements in the Series System 
of Electrolytic Copper Refining 
Recently Developed by the Nichols 
Copper Co.” M. H. Merriss, As- 
sistant to the Vice-President, 
Nichols Copper Co., New York. 

“Conductivity of Electrolytes Used in 
the Electrolytic Separation of Gold 
and Silver.” F. F. Colcord, Vice- 
President U. S. S. Lead Refining, 
Inc., New York; E. F. Kern, Pro- 
fessor of Metallurgy, Columbia 
University, New York; and J. J. 
Mulligan, Superintendent of Re- 
finery U. S. S. Lead Refinery, Inc. 

“Leaching Mixed Copper Ores With 
Ferric Sulphate; Inspiration Copper 
Co.” G. D. Van Arsdale, metal- 
lurgical engineer, Los Angeles, Cal. 

“Effect of Zinc Oxide on the Formation 
Temperature of Some Ferrous 
Slags.” Horace Tharp Mann, min- 
ing and metallurgical engineer, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

“Treatment of the Telluride-Bearing 
Gold Ores of the Wright-Har- 
greaves Mines, Ltd.” W. A. Muel- 
ler, professor of non-ferrous metal- 
lurgy, Ohio State University, J. E. 
Grant, manager, and C. L. Heath, 
engineer, Wright-Hargreaves Mine, 
Ltd., Kirkland Lake, Ont. 


Milling and Concentration 


10 a.m.—Room 1101. Eleventh Floor 
Galen H. Clevenger, Chairman 
“Mechanism of Filtration.” Arthur W. 
Hixson, Lincoln T. Work and Isaac 
H. Odell, Department of Chemical 
Engineering, Columbia University. 

“Classification on the Witwatersrand.” 
Bennett R. Bates, mining engineer, 
The Dorr Co., New York. 

“An Investigation of Crushing Phe- 
nomena.” A. M. Gaudin, assistant 
professor, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

General discussion of milling problems, 
introduced by Galen H. Clevenger, 
Metallurgist, U. S. S. R. & M. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Non-Metallic Minerals 


9:30 a.m.—Room 903, Tenth Floor 
Dr. H. Ries, Chairman 

“The Mining and Preparation of Mold- 
ing Sands.” R..M. Bird, of George 
F. Pettinos, Philadelphia. 

“The Use of Standard Tests for Mold- 
ing Sands.” H. Ries, professor of 
economic geology, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

“American Glass Sands, Their Prop- 
erties and Preparation.” Charles 
R. Fettke, associate professor geol- 
ogy and mining, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Washing and Sizing Sand and Gravel.” 
Edmund Shaw, Editor “Rock Prod- 
ucts,” Chicago. 

“Preparation and Use of Special Sands.” 
W. M. Weigel, Mineral Technolo- 
gist, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Magnesite and Magnesia.” H. M. Hen- 
ton, assistant professor of mining 
and metallurgy, Pullman, Wash- 
ington. 

“Borate Deposits Near Kramer, Cali- 
fornia.” Hoyt S. Gale, geologist, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mine Ventilation Committee 


2 p.m.—Room 2. Fifth Floor 

Dr. R. R. Sayers, Chairman 
Report on proposed activities of sub- 
committee on physiological studies. 
Dr. R. R. Sayers, Chief Surgeon 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
2:10 p.m.—‘Permissible Limits of Toxic 
and Noxious Gases in Mine and 


Tunnel Ventilation.” Dr. R. R. 
Sayers. 
2:30 p.m.—Discussion of Dr. Sayers’ 


paper. 

3:00 p.m.—Report on present and future 
activities of subcommittee on phys- 
ics of ventilation. Professor A. C. 
Callen, Chairman, Department of 
Mining Engineering, University of 
Illinois. 

3:10 p.m.—Discussion of the report of 
the British Institution of Mining 
Engineers on the “Theory of Ven- 
tilation.” G. E. McElroy, Mining 
Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Butte, Mont. 

4:00 p.m.—Report on present and future 
activities of subcommittee on coal- 
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mine ventilation. Frank Haas, 
Chairman, consulting engineer, Con- 
solidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 
W. Va. 

4:10 p.m.—Discussion of some critical 
features in coal-mine ventilation. 
Frank Haas, E. A. Holbrook, J. W. 
Paul, and others. 

4:50 p.m.—Report on desirable future 
activities of subcommittee on metal- 
mine ventilation. B. B. Gotts- 
berger, Chairman, Professor of 
Mining, Yale University. 

5:00 p.m.—Discussion, “Some Important 
Factors in Metal Mine Ventilation.” 
Led by G. E. McElroy. 


Mining Geology 


2 p.m.—Room 1001. Tenth Floor 
E. F. Burchard, Chairman 
“Magmas, Dikes, Veins, and Contact 
Metamorphism. Waldemar Lind- 
gren, professor of geology, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

“Geology of the Yoquivo, Chihuahua 
Mining District.” C. W. Hall, Vice- 
President, United Clay Mines Cor- 
poration, Trenton, N. J. 

“The Geology and Ore Deposits of the 
Asientos Tepezala District, Aguas- 
calientes, Mexico.” G. E. Ander- 
son, geologist, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

“Geology of the Zaruma Gold District 
of Ecuador.” Paul Billingsley, 
geologist, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 

“Marcasite Inclusions in Fluorite From 
the Central-Kentucky Barite-Fluo- 
rite Calcite Veins.” William D. 
Johnston, Jr., Honorary Fellow in 
Geology, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Lead and Zinc in Eastern Canada.” 
Frederick J. Alcock, geologist, 
Geological Survey of Canada, Ot- 
tawa, Can. 

“Electrical and Electromagnetic Pros- 
pecting.” Hans Lundberg, mining 
engineer, New York. 


Dinners 


6:00 p.m.—Milling Methods Committee, 
at Engineers Club. 

6:00 p.m.—Industrial Relations Commit- 
tee, at 130 West 56th Street. 


Evening Entertainment 


8:15 p.m.—Smoker at Mecca Temple, 
133 West 55th Street. 


TUESDAY, FEB. 16 
Annual Business Meeting 


10 a.m.—Auditorium. Third Floor 
President J. V. W. Reynders in the chair. 
Presentation of the reports of the presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer re- 
specting the business of the Insti- 
tute during the year 1925. 

Election of officers for the year 1926. 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 17 
Mining Methods 


10 a.m.—Room 1101. Eleventh Floor 
Prof. R. M. Raymond, Chairman 
“Oil Sand Mining in France and Ger- 
many.” George S. Rice and J. A. 
Davis, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 


Washington, D. C. 
“Top Slicing in Old Fills at El Bordo 
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Mine, Mexico.” R. J. Mechin, min- 
ing engineer, Rivermines, Mo. 

“Mining Methods in Grass Valley Dis- 
trict, California.” J. A. Fulton, 
mining engineer, Director School of 
Mines, University of Nevada, Reno, 
Nev., and A. B. Foote, general man- 
ager, North Star Mines Co., Grass 
Valley, Calif. 

“The Sharpening and Handling of Drill 
Steel at Franklin, N. J.” C. M. 
Haight, mining engineer, New Jer- 
sey Zine Co., Franklin, N. J. 


Industrial Relations 


2 p.m.—Auditorium. - Third Floor 
Arthur Notman, Chairman 
Discussion on employee stock ownership. 
Opened by George E. Roberts, vice- 
president, National City Bank. 

C. J. Hicks, Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey. 

J. M. Shore, Editor, “Service Talks,” 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. 


Ground Movement and Subsidence 


2 p.m.—Room 903. Ninth Floor. 
H. G. Moulton, Chairman 

“Coal Mine Subsidence.” H. N. Eaven- 
son, consulting mining engineer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Subsidence Around a Salt Well.” 
C. M. Young, mining engineer, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

“The Gros Ventre Land Slide, Near 
Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming.” George 
S. Rice, chief mining engineer, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“Ground Movement and Rock Bursts on 
the Rand.” A discussion of the 
report of the South African Com- 
mittee on Rock Bursts, led by 
George S. Rice. 


Mining Methods 


2 p.m.—Room 1101. Eleventh Floor 
B. F. Tillson, Chairman 


Symposium on Explosives 


“Blasting in Coal Mines of the United 
States.” Theodore Marvin, Man- 
aging Editor, “The Explosive Engi- 
neer,” Wilmington, Del. 

“Liquid Oxygen as an _ Explosive.” 
F. W. O’Neil, chief engineer, Inger- 
soll-Rand Co., New York. 


Annual Reception, Banquet 


and Dance 
6:45 p.m.—Reception at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 
7:15 p.m.—Banquet. Wilbur Nelson, 
toastmaster. 


Presentation of the James Douglas 
Medal. 

Presentation of the Robert W. Hunt 
Medal. 

Presentation of the J. E. Johnson, Jr., 
Award. 

9:15 p.m.—Dancing. 


THURSDAY EVENING, FEB. 18 
Joint Session 


Metropolitan Sections of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 
American Institute of Mining and 

Metallurgical Engineers. 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 

neers. 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. 
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National Academy of Science 
Advocates Research in 
Pure Science 


Public support for research in pure 
science is asked by trustees of the 
National Research Endowment. Among 
those in attendance at the organization 
meeting of the special board held on 
Jan. 30 were: Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, chairman; Albert 
A. Michelson, president of the National 
Academy of Sciences; Gano Dunn, 
chairman of the National Research 
Council; Vernon A. Kellogg, permanent 
secretary of the National Research 
Council; Dr. John C. Merriam, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institution, of 
Washington; Owen D. Young, Dr. 
Simon Flexner, director of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, 
and Dr. George E. Hale, director of 
— Wilson Observatory, Pasadena, 
Cal. 

Other members of the fund’s special 
board of directors are Andrew W. 
Mellon, Charles E. Hughes, Henry M. 
Robinson and John W. Davis. 


VALUE IN ABSTRACT RESEARCH 


The declaration was as follows: 

“The trustees of the National Re- 
search Endowment, recognizing that 
human progress depends in large de- 
gree upon research in pure science, de- 
clare their conviction: 

“1. That the United States, which 
already occupies a leading position in 
industrial research, should rank with 
the most enlightened nations in the 
advancement of pure science. 

“2. That it is wiser to make large 
expenditures for scientific research, 
thus advancing civilization, improving 
human welfare, conserving health, and 
saving countless useful lives, than to 
tolerate unnecessary suffering and 
then endeavor to alleviate it at still 
greater cost. 

“3. That research in all branches of 
the mathematical, physical, and bio- 
logical sciences should be encouraged, 
because of the intellectual and spiri- 
tual value of adding to knowledge and 
because the greatest advances in sci- 
ence and in industry often result from 
apparently useless abstract discoveries. 

“4. That scientists exceptionally 
qualified to widen fundamental knowl- 
edge through research are of such 
value to the nation that every effort 
should be made to facilitate their work. 

“5. That the overcrowding of educa- 
tional institutions, and the consequent 
excessive demands of teaching and ad- 
ministration, have further reduced the 
limited opportunities for research pre- 
viously enjoyed by the members of 
their faculties. 

“6. That the funds now available for 
the support of research in pure science 
in the United States are far below 
what our population, education, and 
material resources demand. 

“7 That the National Academy of 
Sciences, created by Congressional 
charter, the scientific adviser of the 
government, and composed of leading 
investigators in the closely interlocked 
and mutually dependent mathematical, 
physical, and biological sciences, is 
peculiarly qualified to evaluate the 
needs of pure science in America, to 
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stimulate its progress, and to insure 
the widest use of funds provided for 
research. 

“In view of these considerations, the 
trustees of the National Research En- 
dowment, established by the National 
Academy of Sciences, propose immedi- 
ately to secure adequate funds for the 


encouragement of research in pure 
science.” 





New Officers for British Columbia 
Chamber of Mines 


At the recent annual general meet- 
ing of the British Columbia Cham- 
ber of Mines, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
Honorary presidents, Louis D. Tay- 
lor, Mayor of Vancouver; G.. W. 
Bowen; C. P. Browning, manager 
for Britannia Mining & Smelting Co.; 
W. G. Murrin; P. J. Parker; S. J. Scho- 
field; J. W. Stewart; R. H. Stewart; 
Henry Thornton, president of the Cana- 
dian National Railways; A. B. Trites; 
W. L. Uglow; and Charles Villiers; 
president, F: E. Woodside; vice-presi- 
dents, H. P. McCraney and G. S. 
Eldridge; treasurer W. Mason-Rooke; 
and secretary, Harry Browning. S. G. 
Blaylock, managing director of Consoli- 
dated Mining & Smelting Co.; Charles 
Bocking, general manager for Granby 
Consolidated, and W. R. Wilson, presi- 
dent and managing director of Crow’s 
Nest Pass Coal Co., refused to allow 
their names to go before the meeting 
as candidates for honorary presidents. 
The chairman stated that the member- 
ship of the chamber had been increased 
from 165 to 341 during last year and 
that $10,000 was raised by subscription, 
to carry on the work of the chamber. 





Concrete Institute to Meet 
in Chicago Feb. 23-26 


The twenty-second annual convention 
of the American Concrete Institute is 
to be held at Chicago, at the Hotel 
Sherman, Feb. 23-26. Besides com- 
mittee reports, numerous papers on 
various subjects will be presented. 

One of the chief items of interest on 
the program is the presentation of a 
paper on reinforced-concrete track sup- 
ports by Frank H. Alfred, president and 
general manager of the Pere Marquette 
Railway. There will follow a discussion 
on this paper in which a number of rail- 
way engineers have been invited to 
participate. The general subject of the 
discussion will be railroads and con- 
crete, and participants in it will attempt 
to answer the question: “Just how far 
have the railroads gone in a progressive 
attitude toward modern design and con- 
struction with concrete?” 


New Officers for U.E.S. 


At the annual meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of United Engineering So- 
ciety held Jan. 28, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
president, W. L. Saunders; first vice- 
president, Bancroft Gherardi; second 
vice-president, Lewis D. Rights; secre- 
tary, Alfred D. Flinn; treasurer, Jacob 
S. Langthorn; assistant treasurer, 
Henry A. Lardner. 
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Men You Should Know About 





Augustus Locke, of San Francisco, 
is in Boston. 

William Spence Black, mining engi- 
neer, of Boston, sailed last week for 
South America. 


Courtenay De Kalb is in Florida. He 
is lecturing at Daytona Beach, at the 
University of Florida, and at other 
points. 


Allen H. Rogers, of Rogers, Mayer 
& Ball, has just returned to New York 
after spending four months in Chile and 
Bolivia. 


Frank M. Estes, general manager of 
the Dolores Esperanza Corporation, op- 
erating at Madera, Chihuahua, Mexico, 
has been in El Paso, Tex. 


R. S. Archibald, general manager for 
C. K. Quinn & Co. in the Michigan dis- 
trict, is spending several weeks on busi- 
ness in the City of Mexico. 

Durand A. Hall, mining engineer, of 
Berkeley, Calif., has returned to his 
home after making an examination of 
the Fortuna mine, in Arizona. 


Major A. J. Flood, of Toronto, has 
been appointed mine manager of the 
Laval-Quebec Mines, operating in the 
Rouyn mining area of northwestern 
Quebec. 


Dr. J. W. Beede, chief geologist for 
the Dixie Oil Co., Inc., operating in 
West Texas, has been elected president 
of the newly organized West Texas 
Geological Society. 


Roy H. Elliott has returned to San 
Francisco and has opened his office as 
consulting mining engineer at Room 
713, Mechanics Institute Building, 57 
Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Viscount Masatoshi, professor at the 
Tokyo Imperial University, and an au- 
thority upon metallurgy, has recently 
made an extensive investigation of the 
oil-shale industry in Manchuria. 


E. A. Julian, mining manager for the 
Wingfield interests in Nevada, was in 
Reno recently from his San Francisco 
headquarters to attend a meeting of the 
Nevada Mine Operators’ Association. 


O. D. Fellows, for fourteen years 
assistant superintendent of the stamp 
mills of the Copper Range company, in 
the Michigan copper district, has re- 
signed to take a position at Newton 
Centre, Mass. 

George A. Kerwin, until recently 
smelter superintendent at the Mammoth 
smelter, Kennett, Calif., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Mason 
Valley Mines Co., succeeding Emmet D. 
Boyle, deceased. 

L. R. Robins, superintendent for the 
Tonopah Belmont Development Co. at 
Tonopah, Nev., recently made a short 
Visit to Wickenburg, Ariz., where his 
company is developing the McNeill 
property, a promising silver-gold-lead 
mine, 

Charles Evans Hughes, former U. S. 
Secretary of State, has been named to 
represent the American Petroleum In- 
stitute before the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board in connection with the 


board’s inquiry into national petroleum 
conditions. 


Gordon Campbell, president, and 
Thomas Hoatson, Thomas F. Cole, 
George Newett, and Thomas Collins, di- 
rectors of the Calumet & Arizona Min- 
ing Co., recently made an inspection 
of the properties of the company, at 
Valedon, N. M., and Warren, Ariz. 

H. Mortimer Lamb, secretary of the 
British Columbia branch of the Cana- 
dian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, was recently presented with an 
aneroid barometer in appreciation of 
the good work that he has done both 
for the branch and the Institute as a 
whole. Mr. Lamb, for many years was 
secretary of the Institute, and now is 
secretary emeritus. The presentation 
was made by W. Fleet Robertson at a 
luncheon in the Hudson’s Bay dining 
room, Vancouver, B. C. 


Colonel W. B. Thompson 





Colonel W. B. Thompson, president 
of the Magma Copper Co., who was ill 
in London, is reported to be improving, 
and will soon leave for the Continent 
to recuperate. 


C. R. Pearce, who has a world-wide 
experience in deep sinking, at the end 
of last November passed through Bris- 
bane from central Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, on his way to the Papuan oil 
fields. Mr. Pearce has successfully fol- 
lowed the occupation of boring in 
Europe, Asia, the United States, the 
Pacific Islands, Mexico, and South 
America. In Queensland he lately per- 
formed a boring feat which is claimed 
there to be a world record. This con- 
sisted of getting down 906 ft., with the 
aid of a 6 in. pipe and a plant made 
for a depth of only 500 ft., and finding 
water. He has now been engaged by 
the Cape Vogel Oilfields Co. 





Obituary 


Captain Thomas Wakefield, Jr., gen- 
eral underground foreman for the 
Miami Copper Co. since 1907, died at 
Phoenix, Ariz., Feb. 1, after an illness 
of over a year. Captain Wakefield was 
born in Penzance, Cornwall, England, 
on Aug. 26, 1866, and came to this 
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continent at the age of eighteen. Be- 
fore coming to Miami in 1907 he worked 
in various mining districts of Minne- 
sota, Alaska, and Newfoundland. He 
is survived by his widow, five daugh- 
ters, two sons, three brothers, several 
grand children and his father, Thomas 
Wakefield, Sr., who resides in Miami. 


Colonel Daniel Bertsch Wentz, one of 
the most prominent coal operators in 
the country and president of the Na- 
tional Coal Association, died on Feb. 8, 
at Wyncote, near Philadelphia, Pa. He 
was fifty-two years old. Colonel Wentz 
received the Distinguished Service 
Cross for his services during the war 
as chief of the fuel and forage division 
of the Quartermaster Corps. He also 
received the rank of Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor from France for serv- 
ice in the war. In December, 1925, 
Colonel Wentz was elected president of 
the American Mining Congress for the 
current year. Colonel Wentz, who was 
graduated from Harvard, was active in 
the social life of Philadelphia. His 
club included the Union League, the 
Racquet, the Huntingdon Valley Coun- 
try, Rittenhouse, Radnor, Rose Tree and 
Whitemarsh Hunt. 





Emmet D. Boyle 


Few mining men in Nevada have 
endeared themselves to the people of a 
state as did Emmet Derby Boyle, nor 
have many mining engineers had the 
wide variety of experience. Mr. Boyle 
was born at Virginia City, Nev. His 
father was a mine superintendent upon 
the Comstock Lode for many years and 
the son Emmet spent his early boyhood 
in a mining atmosphere, which undoubt- 
edly influenced him in his selection of 
a mining career. He was graduated 
from the Nevada State University and 
later obtained his degree of mining 
engineer from the same _ university. 
Like many mining engineers, he secured 
his first experience in miscellaneous 
positions during his vacations, and 
when he had been graduated he rose 
from miner and sampler to mine sur- 
veyor for the British American Cor- 
poration at Rossland, B. C. His next 
position was as civil engineer and mine 
captain with Compania La Esperanza y 
Anexas, El Oro, Mexico. He then re- 
turned to Nevada in 1902 and under- 
took the development of the Como mine 
and engaged in consulting work. He 
married Veda Margaret McClure, who 
survives him, in 1903. In 1909 he took 
charge of gypsum mining operations at 
Mound House and designed the quarry 
and mill equipment. In 1910 he be- 
came State Engineer of Nevada; later 
he was tax commissioner, and in 1914 
he was elected Governor of the state. 
In this position he gave widespread 
satisfaction and showed ability of a 
high order in handling the affairs of 
state. He was a member of the U. S. 
Treasury Gold Production Committee 
in 1917-18. Retiring from political life 
to his mining engineering, he was se- 
lected to rehabilitate the Mason Valley 
Mines Co. In the position of general 
manager he undertook and successfully 
carried through the reopening and re- 
equipping of this group of mines. His 
sudden death caused sorrow to his 
many friends and associates throughout 
Nevada and the Western states. 
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Recent Technical Publications 


Reviews, Abstracts, and References 





Californian Magnesite 


“Magnesite in California,” by Walter 
W. Bradley, is an illustrated report of 
147 pages recently issued by the Cali- 
fornia State Mining Bureau, San Fran- 
cisco, as Bulletin No. 79. The introduc- 
tory part includes a brief history of 
magnesite mining in California, and a 
discussion of its uses, with particular 
reference to oxychloride cement manu- 
facture and testing. All known deposits 
are shown on a map of the state. The 
chief producing counties, in the order 
named, are Santa Clara, Tulare, San 
Benito, and Napa. The peak of pro- 
duction was in 1917, exceeding 200,000 
tons. In 1924 it was a little over 67,000 
tons. Although the wartime demand 
for refractory uses has fallen off, the 
expansion of other uses, particularly in 
the plastic trades, has maintained pro- 
duction at a considerably higher level 
than during the pre-war period. The 
last 100 pages are devoted to discus- 
sions of deposits and operations. Mr. 
Bradley’s report is well written, and is 
particularly valuable because of the 
scarcity of literature on magnesite, and 
because California is one of the two 
magnesite-producing states, Washing- 
ton having become a producer in 1916. 

OLIVER BOWLES. 
———__———— 

Poetry—It is not often that a book 
of poetry is issued that appeals par- 
ticularly to engineers—that is, that 
touches their professional life; for such 
a book as Housman’s “Last Poems,” for 
instance, could hardly fail to appeal to 
an engineer or any one else. But the 
“Season of Ships,” by Charles Nicholls 
Webb, contains several poems that are 
directly concerned with mining, some 
of which have been published by the 
E. & M. J. Others are concerned with 
ships, lumberjacks, and soldiers. The 
author works on the market desk of the 
Duluth News-Tribune, poetry appar- 
ently being a side line, though one that 
he evidently finds pleasure in carrying 
on. The book is published by the Queen 
City Sun, Virginia, Minn. 

Iron in the Philippines — The Far 
Eastern Review for December (16 
Jinkee Road, Shanghai, China; price 
50c. Mexican) contains a descriptive 
article of five pages, on “Iron in the 
Philippines,” by Warren D. Smith. The 
production of iron is small, but some 
high-grade deposits of hematite exist. 
Smelting and economic features of the 
industry are covered. 


Surveying Boreholes— Dr. John S. 
Owens has contributed a paper to the 
Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, 
published in the Bulletin for January, 
on “A New Instrument for Surveying 
Boreholes.” Several of the undesirable 
features of former instruments are 
eliminated in the device described, 
which records its indications by the use 
of light-sensitive paper. Copies of the 
article, which is of 18 pages and includes 
working drawings of the instrument, 
may be obtained for 1s. 6d. each from 
the Offices of the Institution, Cleveland 
House, 225 City Road, London, E. C. 1. 





Gas Analysis—“The Bureau of Mines 
Orsat Apparatus for Gas Analysis” is 
the title of Technical Paper 320, by 
A. C. Fieldner, G. W. Jones and W. F. 
Holbrook, 18 pages, obtainable for 5c. 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. The bulletin de- 
scribes the apparatus used in the gas 
laboratory of the bureau at the Pitts- 
burgh station for the complete and par- 
tial analysis of gases. Tables of com- 
bustion data are appended. 

Ontario Mining—Parts 2, 3, and 6 of 
the Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the 
Ontario Department of Mines, 1925, 
have recently been issued and are ob- 
tainable on request to the department 
at Toronto, Ont. Part 2 (58 pp.) con- 
tains articles on “Gypsum in Ontario,” 
by George E. Cole, and “Geology of the 
Gypsum Deposits of Southwestern On- 
tario,” by W. S. Dyer. Part 3 (pp. 38, 
with map) is a description of “The 
Matabitchuan Area,” by E. W. Todd. 
Part 6 (106 pp., with maps) contains 
articles on “Gold Deposits of Kenora 
and Rainy River Districts,” by E. L. 
Bruce; “Kamiskotia Gold Area,” by 
F. L. Finley; “Tashota-Onaman Gold 
Area,” and “Lightning River Gold 
Area,” by T. L. Gledhill. 


Bauxite — Robert J. Anderson con- 
tributes an article on “The Outlook for 
Bauxite in 1926” to the Jan. 9 and 16 
issues of The Mining Journal (London; 
price 8d.). Developments of a technical 
nature are described. 


Gyratory Crushers — “The Develop- 
ment of the Gyratory Crusher” is dis- 
cussed by Hugo W. Weimer in Rock 
Products for Jan. 23 (Chicago; price 
25c.). This is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Weimer on rock-crush- 
ing machinery and its use and applica- 
tion. Succeeding articles will discuss 
other types of crushers than gyratories, 
screening and other equipment, and 
plant design. 


Washing Barytes—In the magazine 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
is also a short illustrated article on 
“Washing Barytes in the Georgia 
Field.” 

Hydrometallurgy—The Mining Con- 
gress Journal has a series of articles 
on this subject in the February issue 
including: ‘“Hydrometallurgy at the 
Advent of 1926,” by Stuart Croasdale, 
four pages; “Heap Leaching Low-Grade 
Ores at Bisbee, Ariz.,” by A. W. Hud- 
son, two pages; and “Notes on Copper 
Leaching,” by G. W. Van Arsdale, three 
pages. (Washington, D. C.; 30c.) 

Siberian Ores—“Siberian Ores and 
Their Importance” are discussed in the 
leading article in the Russian Review 
for Feb. 1 (Russian Information Bu- 
reau, 2819 Connecticut Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; price, 15c.) The situa- 
tion and the extent of the deposits of 
metallic ores are briefly covered. 


Lubrication of Drills—The January 
issue of Lubrication (free of charge 
from the Texas Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City) is devoted to the lubri- 
cation of pneumatic machinery, of which 
rock drills form an important class. 
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Economic Geology—Economic Geol- 
ogy for January-February (Lancaster, 
Pa.; price 75c.) contains the following 
papers: “Metasomatism and Linear 
‘Force of Growing Crystals,’” 55 pages, 
by H. C. Boydell; “Saline Lakes of the 
Mohave Desert Region,” nine pages, by 
W. F. Foshag; “Origin of Pyrite De- 
posits, St. Lawrence County, N. Y.,” 
three pages, by W. J. Miller; “Inter- 
growth of Certain Minerals,” two pages, 
by W. H. Newhouse; and “Volcanic 
Dikes and Oil-bearing Formations, 
Ecuador,” 11 pages, by G. Sheppard. 


Canadian Survey—The annual report 
of the Topographic Survey of Canada, 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1925, has recently been published as a 
37-page illustrated bulletin, with maps, 
and is obtainable from the Department 
of the Interior, Ottawa, on request. 

> 


Patents 

Time Fuse—No. 1,570,733. Jan. 26, 
1926. Wilhelm Eschbach, Troisdorf, 
near Cologne-on-the-Rhine, Germany. 
An electric time fuse for blasting car- 
tridges. 

Drill Bit — No. 1,571,348. Feb. 2, 
1926. C. O. Stee, Butte, Mont. Design 
for a rock-drill bit. 

Hydrometallurgy—No. 1,570,777. Jan. 
26, 1926. R. D. Pike, San Francisco. 
Sulphide ores are subjected to the ac- 
tion of a solution containing ferric 
chloride or ferric sulphate, at a tem- 
perature at or above the melting point 
of sulphur, the sulphides thus being 
decomposed. The Pike process was de- 
scribed briefly by A. W. Allen on page 
112 of the Jan. 16 issue of Mining 
Journal-Press. 

No. 1,570,858. Jan. 26, 1926. W. G. 
Perkins, London, England, assignor to 
Metals Production Co. of North Amer- 
ica, Inc., New York City. A step of the 
process of ammoniacal leaching of ore, 
comprising the application to the ore 
of a mixture of steam and ammonia. 


No. 1,571,054. Jan. 26, 1926. Martin 
Hosenfeld, Berlin-Siemensstadt, Ger- 
many, assignor to Siemens & Halske, 
Aktiengesellschaft, Siemensstadt, near 
Berlin, Germany. A method of pro- 
ducing silica which comprises mixing 
a powdered insoluble substance with the 
jelly setting from an ore leach, remov- 
ing the water, and pulverizing the re- 
sulting product. 

No. 1,571,502. Feb. 2, 1926. Lionel 
Venn-Brown, Longueville, New South 
Wales, Australia. Moistened ore is sub- 
jected to the action of hydrochloric acid 
gas, dried, and heated to a sufficient 
temperature to convert the contained 
base metal into compounds insoluble 
in non-acid solutions and to volatilize 
any uncombined arsenic. The remain- 
ing soluble chlorides are then leached 
out with a non-acid leach liquor. The 
metals are recovered in the usual ways, 
and the chlorine in combination with 
iron chloride. 

Mining Method—No. 1,570,386. Jan. 
19, 1926. J. D. MacCarthy and H. O. 
Moulton, Ishpeming, Mich. Mining 
apparatus comprising a system of over- 
head trackage, suspended from roof- 
supporting timbers, a power unit sup- 
ported by the trackage, and a carrier 
adapted to travel thereon, and a shovel- 
skip suspended from the carrier. 
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Indicating dial for quick weighing 

This scale may be fitted with a variety 
of beams. The one here shown, consisting 
of an indicating dial, is particularly useful 
if rapid weighing must be done. All of the 
ordinary types of weighing beams may also 
be had to suit the customers’ needs. 


the scale may be fitted with a full-ca- 
pacity direct-reading dial that will in- 
dicate the weight up to the limits for 
which the scale is built. Such a dial is 
shown above. 





Platform foundation and balance beams 


This scale is designed for quick, accu- 
rate work. The platform is 10 ft. wide 
and 28 ft. long or big enough to accommo- 
date even the largest of motor trucks. The 
scale beam proper may assume any one of 
several shapes to suit the needs of the user. 


Pocket Transit Again Improved 


Announcement of the addition of a 
second graduated arc to the Brunton 
pocket transit, on which the per cent 
grade may be read directly from the 
clinometer vernier, has been made by 
William Ainsworth & Sons, of Denver, 
Colo., exclusive licensees under the 
D. W. Brunton patents. This, together 
with the improved sight apertures, the 
enlarged hole in the mirror with hair- 
line and double-level vials on the ver- 
nier, have added greatly to the utility 
of this little instrument. 

Since the pocket transit was first 
placed on the market in 1895, more than 
25,000 have been sold to civil, mining, 
and military engineers, geologists, mine 
Managers, and others, for preliminary 
surveys, reconnoissance, and for geo- 
logical field work, for which purpose it 
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has supplanted most other instruments. 

The case is of aluminum, 23x23x13 in. 
in dimensions and weighs 8 oz. Though 
the instrument was designed primarily 
for use as a hand device, it may be used 
on a standard camera tripod for run- 
ning long tangents and for vein tracing 
and on a specially designed protractor 
as an alidade for plane-table work. 
Bulletin C-8 describing the instrument 
and its uses will be sent upon request. 


Clear-water Centrifugal Pumps 
in Two New Designs 


Two types of clear-water centrifugal 
pumps are now being placed upon the 
market by the Pelton Water Wheel Co., 
of San Francisco. The standard DS 
type is a double-suction split case, 
bronze-fitted single-stage volute unit 
designed for operation against heads 
up to 225 ft. and where hard continuous 
service with a minimum of attention is 
required. The impeller is bronze of the 
inclosed type with a shaft threaded to 
receive removable bronze sleeves which 
cover the shaft inside the pump and 
through the stuffing boxes. Bearings 
are of the ring-oiling type. The in- 
board or motor-end bearing is provided 
with a removable and renewable bab- 
bitt-lined bearing shell, and the bearing 
is parted at the center line to facilitate 
easy replacement of the shell when 
necessary; and the outboard bearing is 
a combination of journal and thrust, the 
journal part being of identical design 
with the inboard bearing and the thrust 
being of the ball type designed to re- 
ceive the full unbalanced thrust in 
either direction, although the unit is of 
the balanced type, the incoming water 
being divided into two equal parts de- 
livered on each side of the impeller. 
Stuffing boxes are of the water-sealed 
type provided with adjustable bronze 
packing glands conveniently placed. To 
prevent air leakage a water-seal device 
is provided, consisting of suitable chan- 
nels which conduct water under pres- 
sure from the volute to lantern glands 
surrounding the shaft within the stuff- 
ing box. The unit is arranged for direct 
connection to motor or steam turbine. 

Type ST pump is a compact two- 
stage pump of the horizontal split-case 
type. The impellers are of the inclosed 
type and are of bronze with renewable 
wearing rings. Each impeller dis- 
charges into a separate diffusion ring 
which is cast in one piece of bronze and 
is designed especially for the condi- 
tions of the particular installation. 
Bearings and thrust as well as stuffing 
boxes are similar in design to DS type. 

Both pumps are suitable for mine 
drainage within their pressure limita- 
tions and also for mill-water supply, 
clear water returns and general water 
supply. 


Two New Drifting Drills 


Addition of two new rock drills to 
its “Waugh” line has been announced 
by the Denver Rock Drill Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Denver, Colo. 

In one of these, the Model 7 Waugh 
drifting drill, the manufacturers present 
a pneumatic hammer drill of simple 
and symmetrical construction. Design 
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of this machine is conservative, al- 
though it is claimed that many original 
features of proven value have been in- 
corporated. The drill steel is rotated 
through ratchet, pawl, and rifle bar. 

The valve is of the tubular type and 
operates axially in the machine. It is 
completely housed within the cylinder 
and is fully protected against rough 
usage. 

Drop forgings and high-grade alloy 
steels scientifically heat treated are 
used throughout. Provision is made 
for easy replacement of parts ordi- 
narily subjected to heaviest service and 
excessive wear. Ratchet ring and pawls 
are reversible, doubling their life. 

Lubrication is effected by the Waugh 
automatic air line oiler, which elimi- 
nates inefficient oil chambers, packings, 
plugs and other parts in the machine 
proper, and contributes to higher drill- 
ing efficiency and long dependable 
service. 

The other drill, Model 17, is similar in 
design to the Model 7, but is heavier 
and more powerful. 


Trade Catalogs 


Shovels—Marion Steam Shovel Co., 
Marion, Ohio, has issued Bulletin 317 
entitled “Crowding the Blasting Crew.” 
This is a pictorial representation of 
quarry projects and intended particu- 
larly for shovel owners in the lime, 
stone and cement industries. 


Asbestos Covered Wire—The Rock- 
bestos Products Corporation, of New 
Haven, Conn., has issued a bulletin in 
colors, 30 pages, covering its line of 
asbestos-covered wires and cables for 
various services. This catalog is in- 
tended to interest manufacturers of 
mining machinery who are supplied by 
the company with both asbestos-covered 
magnet wire and lead cables up to as 
high as 500,000 circular mils. These 
cables are insulated entirely with as- 
bestos and impregnated with flame and 
moisture resistance compounds. An- 
other bulletin entitled “A Little Jour- 
ney with Rockbestos” has also been re- 
ceived from the company. 


Pressed Steel Parts—A booklet en- 
titled “Steelprest Common-Sense in 
Steel Dollars,” devoted to a discussion 
of the advantages of using pressed steel 
parts, has been received from the Heintz 
Manufacturing Co., Front St. and Olney 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Material Distributor—The Hardinge 
material distributor for distributing 
feeds to screens and other flat surfaces 
is described in Bulletin No. 22 of the 
Hardinge Co., York, Pa. 


Pumps—Pelton Types DS and ST 
pumps are covered in Bulletin No. 24 
(16 pages) received from the Pelton 
Water Wheel Co., San Francisco and 
New York. 


Boilers — A bulletin of Combustion 
Engineering Corporation, New York, is 
devoted to the description of the “Com- 
bustion” steam generator, a new de- 
velopment of the company. 

Gaskets—Catalog 26, issued by the 
Metallo Gasket Co., 12 Bethany St, 
New Brunswick, N. J., covers the com- 
pany’s line of “Metallo” gaskets. 
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New Machinery and Inventions 





Steam to Syperheater __ 


Coal and 
Primary Air 


= to Burners. 





\ | lubes 


Gas Exit 


, Superheater 


Fig. 1—View showing general arrangement of boiler superheater 
and air heater 


New Steam Generator Introduced 


Heating Surface for Given Output Re- 
duced—Quick Pick-up of Load— 
No Refractories 


A type of boiler in which the area 
of the heating surface for a given out- 
put has been materially reduced, 
through exposing practically the entire 
heating surface to the radiant heat of 
the fire, and the limitations on the fur- 
nace temperatures imposed by the re- 
fractories comprising the boiler furnace 
have been obviated, has been recently 
announced by the Combustion Engi- 
neering Corporation, 43 Broad St., New 
York City. 

The boiler consists of four drums 
with interconnecting water tubes. The 
large drum shown at the upper left- 
hand corner in Fig. 1 serves as a steam 
and water drum and is fed from the 
regular feed-water supply. 

Three other drums, placed as shown, 
are interconnected with water tubes 


which form two sides, top and water 
screen of the furnace. Headers con- 
nected with the steam drum and lower 
right drum, and interconnected with 
water tubes, form the other two walls 
of the furnace. 

The vertical tubes forming the four 
walls are of the fin type—that is, each 
tube has two longitudinal steel fins 
welded on it diametrically opposite each 
other and when placed in position the 
fins meet, thus presenting a _con- 
tinuous water-cooled surface to the 
radiant heat of the furnace. 

Water circulation between the steam 
drum and lower right drum, from which 
all the tubes are supplied, is through 
two rows of five tubes each located out- 
side of the boiler setting, as indicated 
in Pic. 1. 

Coal and primary air are supplied 
through a distributor located above the 
boiler to burners placed in each of the 
four corners of the furnace, a short dis- 
tance below the drums. Each burner 
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has a series of nozzles and is directed 
to give a turbulent action in the com- 
bustion chamber. From the point of 
combustion the flame and gases pass 
downward through a _  multi-tubular 
water-screen formed by the connecting 
tubes between the two lower drums, 
thence through a chamber to the super- 
heater and finally through the air pre- 
heater to the stack or induced-draft 
fan as the case may be. 

Secondary air for combustion enters 
the air heater at the top and passes 
through it in the opposite direc- 
tion to that of the gas, being finally 
discharged to the burners through 
sheet-metal ducts carried around the 
boiler setting. Some of the advantages 
claimed for this boiler by the manu- 
facturer are the large reduction in 
heating surface for a given output, and 
quick pick-up of load, owing to the 
large surface exposed to the radiant 
heat of the fire; flexibility of the heat- 
ing surface arrangement and water cir- 
culation provided. Another advantage 
claimed is the absence of refractories. 


New Mine Scales Intended for 
Weighing Trucks 


Mining companies whose properties 
are situated some distance from a rail- 
road must depend upon motor trucks 
or horse-drawn wagons to get their 
crude ore to the shipping point. It 
therefore is often desirable for these 
companies to have their own scales, 
which should be of a size sufficient to 
accommodate and weigh these vehicles. 

To meet this need the Fairbanks- 
Morse Co. has produced the scale shown 
in the accompanying illustration, sev- 
eral of which have been placed in oper- 
ation during the past year or so. This 
is a scale of 30 tons’ capacity having 
a platform 10 ft. wide and 28 ft. long. 
It may be furnished with a variety of 
beams. Thus it may be equipped with 
a plain full-capacity beam with a tare 
bar of sufficient size to accommodate 
the largest of trucks, or it may be fur- 
nished with a full-capacity type regis- 
tering beam. This latter type of beam 
records the weight in type on a ticket. 
If business is “rushing” or where trucks 
follow each other in quick succession 


» @ ae bulvertzed Coaland Primary 
Nf Air Pipes to Burners 
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Fig. 2—Plan of combustion chamber 
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The Market Report 





Copper Improves as Zine Weakens 


Large Volume of Copper Business at 14.25c.—Zine Drops 


Under 8c.—Lead Easier 


New York, Feb. 10, 1926—Strength 
in the domestic copper market con- 
trasts with weakness in lead and zinc, 
particularly the latter. The volume of 
copper business has been excellent, 
with firmer prices but lighter buying 
during the last few days. Lead is 
easier in sympathy with weakness in 
London, and the zine market is 
“sloppy,” with little buying. Tin and 
antimony both have picked up during 


for the year on Feb. 5, but has reacted 
since. 





Copper Producers Holding at 


14.375ec. Delivered 


Rumors of the proposed Copper 
Export Association that became more 
insistent last Thursday—though not 
mentioned officially until yesterday— 
had a bullish effect on the London mar- 


the week. Silver reached a new low ket, and this was reflected in extremely 
Daily Prices of Metals 
Feb a Tin Lead Zine 
es Eleetrolytic 99 Per Cent Straits bs ae St. L. St. L. 
4 |13.875@14.125} 62.00 | -62.875 | 9.25 | 9.10 | 8.00@8.05 
5 14.00 | = =6©62.25 63.025 | 9.25 | 9710 (| 8.00 
6 14.00 | 62525 63.125 | 9.25 9.10 8.00_ 
8; 14.00 | “62.25 | 63.25 |} Sas | Se LP Li 
9 14.025 | 62.375 | 63.375 | 9.20 | 9.075 | 7.85@7.95 
10| 14.10 63.125 | 64.125 9:20 | 9.075 | 7.825 
Av. | 14.021 | 62.375 | 63.313 9.227 | Baa 7.954 
*The prices correspond to the following quotations for copper delivered : Feb. 4th, 


14.125c.@14.375c.; 5th, 6th and 8th, 14.25c.; 9th, 14.275c.; 10th, 14.35c. 

The above quotations are our appraisal of the average of the major markets based 
generally on sales as made and reported by producers and agencies, and represent to 
the best of our judgment the prevailing values of the metals for deliveries constituting 
the major markets, reduced to the basis of New York cash, except where St. Louis 
is the normal basing point, or as otherwise noted. All prices are in cents per pound. 
Copper is’'commonly sold “delivered,’’ which means that the seller pays the freight from 
the refinery to the buyer’s destination. . 

Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of wire bars, ingot bars and cakes. 
For ingots an extra of 0.05c. per Ib. is charged and there are other extras for other 
shapes. Cathodes are sold at a discount of 0.125c. per Ib. 

Quotations for zine are for ordinary Prime Western brands. Quotations for lead 
—e _— obtained for common lead, and do not include grades on which a premium 
is asked. 


London 
a Ce 2 
| ae - Tin Lead Zine 

Feb. Standard ; Mteetees | ; 

____|__ Spot | 3M | lytic | Spot 3M Spot 3M Spot 3M 
4 604 614 664 | 282} 278 34a 7 3338 | 3648 | 364 
5 604 61} 664 | 2833 | 278% 34g, | 3338 | 3638 | 36%% 
8 598 603 664 | 2843 | 2793 332 | 332 | 363 36 
9 592 603 664 2844 279 333 333 364 36 
10 60g | 618. | 67 | 2872 | 281% | 334 | 339% | 36d 35% 


The above table gives the closing quctations on the London Metal Exchange. All 
lb. 


prices in pounds sterling per ton of 2,240 


Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 


| Silver Silver 


Sterling Gold Sterling Gold 
Feb. Exchange | | London |! Feb. Exchange New Sie London 
“Checks” | New York} London | ~* “Checks” Waric serrata 
4] 486 | 67 3028 |S4sll3d) $i 4.852 | 67 3028 — 848102d 
5 4.86 | 66% | 304% |84si13d 9 4 85% 67% 3048 84s103d 
6 | 4852 | 67 | 303 19 4.852 67 302 | 84sl14d 


New York quotations are as reported by Handy 
troy ounce of bar silver, 999 fine. 
of sterling silver, 925 fine. 
forenoon. 


& Harman and are in cents per 
London silver quotations are in pence per troy ounce 
Sterling quotations represent the demand market in the 
Cables command three-cighths cent premium. 


heavy buying in the domestic market, 
More metal was sold on Thursday than 
during some entire weeks in recent 


months. Prices ranged from 14.125c, 
to 14.375c., the latter representing 
large sales in the Middle West. Since 
Thursday, however, several large 
sellers have been holding at 14.375c,, 
but others have sold freely at 14.25¢. 
and have taken the business. Today, 
sales have been made at 14.30c. and 
14.375¢c., but the opinion prevails that 
the latter figure should represent the 
bottom of the market within a day or 
two. The foreign price has ranged 
from 14.45c. to 14.55c. ¢.i-f., generally 
a little above domestic parity. Dealers 
abroad have found themselves short 


and are bidding up the price. Domestic 
sales are mostly for March-April 
delivery. 


Zine Looks Very Weak 


Small sales, with producers failing to 
attract business by cutting prices, have 
featured the week in the zinc market. 
Buyers apparently sensed the purport 
of the statistics issued today and de- 
clined to buy, in any large volume. 
Figures as given herewith show an in- 
crease in stocks of more than 5,000 tons 
during the month of January. Retorts 
in operation at the end of the month 
showed a small increase, but the figure 
for Dec. 31 had also increased, and this 
was reflected in the large production 
in January. It seems probable that 
consuming capacity is being main- 
tained, but that buyers hope to meet 
their requirements at more favorable 
prices. High-grade zine in New York 
is quoted at 9.50c. to 9.75c. per lb., the 
spread between that and Prime West- 
ern being somewhat narrower than in 
recent months. 


U. S. Zine Statistics 
Tons of 2,000 Pounds 


GE asd dawcsewesateaer 9,295 
PUNE. cag da bxctennecedeess 56,389 

65,684 
ME | seid tee 51,384 
ee, Gs Eck tenesevaminan 14,300 
Shipped from plant for export.. 242 
Retorts operating Jan. 31...... 96,229 


Lead Market Easier in East 


The continued decline in the London 
market, especially for spot lead, is hav- 
ing a slightly weakening influence on 
the New York lead market. The 
American Smelting & Refining Co. con- 
tinues its contract price at 9.25¢, 
New York, but at current levels it 1s 
possible to sell even foreign bullion - 
lead at a concession from this level, 
and foreign ore lead has, of course, 
been sold in the domestic market for 
some time. A prominent electrical 


company has bought a substantial ton- 
nage in the last two or three days at 
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9.15c., New York, and other consumers 
have also been quoted this price for 
any delivery. ; 

Most of the rather good business 
during the last week has been done in 
the Middle West, where the influence 
of the London quotations is not so 
strong. The bulk of the sales was 
made on a basis of 9.10c., St. Louis, for 
chemical grades, and down to 9.05¢c. for 
desilverized. Producers have very little 
lead left to offer for February, and 
some have even sold most of their 
March production. They are in no 
mood to reduce prices so long as they 
are in such an excellent statistical po- 
sition, though realizing that if London 
continues to decline, prices are likely 
to decline in New York also, with a 
probable similar effect in St. Louis, 
though St. Louis prices have been 
known to be above those in New York 
in times past when lead was being 
freely imported into the country. It 
may be that a small amount of Mexican 
bullion lead will be required to meet 
the spring demands of domestic con- 
sumers, and that the lifting of this off 
the London market will arrest the de- 
cline there; if so, the market would 
seem to be likely to be stabilized near 
the current level. 

Foreign consumption of lead con- 
tinues to be unsatisfactory, especially 
in Germany, some sellers reporting 
that they have sold little or nothing in 
various countries that until recently 
took several thousand tons a month. 


Tin Quiet but Firm 


Tin buyers have not been par- 
ticularly active during the last week, 
though a good tonnage was sold yes- 
terday, and that may have had some- 
thing to do with the marked advance 
in prices today. In general, however, 
consumers are buying only small lots 
that they require for current needs. 
Much of yesterday’s business, it is 
thought, was for the account of a Lon- 
don house. Spot tin is scarce. April 
has sold at concessions of from % to le. 
below the spot and prompt prices. 


Silver Quiet 


On Feb. 5 the low price for the year 
was recorded in New York.. Sales by 
the Indian bazaars were responsible 
for the decline, but renewed buying 
from this quarter on the following day, 
with some support from China, caused 
a reaction upward, and prices have 
since been steadied. The market closes 
quiet with no apparent tendencies. 

Mexican Dollars: Feb. 4th, 51jc.; 5th, 
dlic.; 6th and 8th, 51ic.; 9th, 512e.; 
10th, 514c. 


Franes at New Low 


Francs dropped to a new low for the 
year yesterday; most other European 
exchanges, including sterling, have 
been steady. Closing cable quotations 
on Tuesday, Feb. 9, were: francs, 
3.68c.; lire, 4.03Z¢c.; and marks, 23.81c. 
Canadian dollars, y per cent discount. 





Correction— An incorrect average 
monthly price for silver in London was 
published in Mining Journal-Press of 
Feb. 6, owing to the fact that Handy & 
Harman had reported no quotation 
for Jan. 1. The quotation on that 
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day was 381tid. and the average 
for the month, including that figure, 
was 31.322d. instead of 31.308d. as 


published. 
Other Metals 


Quotations cover large wholesale lots unless 
otherwise specified 

Aluminum—99 per cent grade, 28c. 
per lb.; 98 per cent, 27c. London, 98 
per cent, £118 per long ton. 

Antimony—Per pound, duty paid, New 
York: Chinese brands, spot, 214@22c. 
February arrival, 193@193c. Cookson’s 
“C” grade, spot, 234c. Market quiet 
but firm. 

Bismuth—$3.30@$3.35 per lb., in ton 
lots. London, 12s. 6d. 

Cadmium—60c. per lb. London, 1s. 9d. 
for Australian metal. 

Iridium—$340 per oz. for 98@99 per 
cent. Nominal. London, £70@£75 for 
99.5 per cent. 

Nickel—Ingot, 35c.; shot, 36c.; elec- 
trolytic, 39c. (99.75 per cent); London, 
£170@£175 per long ton. 

Platinum—$115 per oz. refined offi- 
cially quoted. Sales also at $110@$112. 
Crude, $109. London, £23@£24 for re- 
fined; crude, £21@£22. 

Quicksilver—Per 75-lb. flask: $87@ 
$88 for spot and forward. San Fran- 
cisco, $88.67. London, £15@£15. Mar- 
ket steady. 

The prices of Cobalt, Germanium 
Oxide, Lithium, Magnesium, Molybde- 
num, Monel Metal, Osmium, Palladium, 
Radium, Rhodium, Ruthenium, Sele- 
nium, Tellurium, Thallium, Tungsten, 
and Zirconium are unchanged from the 
issue of Feb. 6. 


Metallic Ores 


Tungsten Ore—Per unit of WO:, N.Y.: 
Wolframite, $12@$12.50; Western 
scheelite, $12.50@$13. Domestic de- 
mand very light, and prices largely 
nominal. European demand good. 

Chrome Ore, Galena and Pyrite Radio 
Crystals, Iron Ore, Manganese Ore, 
Molybdenum, Tantalum, and Vanadium 
Ores are unchanged from quotations in 
the Feb. 6 issue. 


Zine Ore and Lead Prices 
Unchanged 
Joplin, Mo., Feb. 6, 1926 


Zine Blende Per Ton 
WEINER wiasaal nia nase oraiansal mein aids $59.90 
Premium blende, basis 60 per 
GEM MN? 6c Kier owen ee eee $54.00@ $55.00 
Prime Western, basis 60 per 
CATES NONE cts 5, eas Waid w aoacn $53.00 
Fines and slimes, basis 60 per 
CONG BE ata Sia hind meas $42.00@ $50.00 
Average settling price, all zinc $54.44 
Galena 
WNT 8 3G rar cra ioral ha Sears eaiaare et anats $123.30 
Basis 80 per cent lead...... $120.00 
Average settling price, all lead $120.94 


Shipments for the week: Blende, 
20,462; lead, 2,556 tons. Value, all ores 
the week, $1,423,210. 

Buyers made no effort to lower zinc 
prices, and sellers disposed of the en- 
tire week’s production of 18,660 tons. 
Unsold stocks of zine do not exist at 
present, this week’s shipment closing 
out the small margin of unsold ore. 
Sellers are holding a portion of the 
lead production each week, and the ac- 
cumulation of unsold galena is around 
10,000 tons. 
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Platteville, Wis., Feb. 6, 1926 
Zine Blende Per Ton 
Blende, basis 60 per cent zinc...... $56.00 
Lead Ore 
Lead, basis 80 per cent lead........ $122.50 


Shipments for the week: Blende, 
1,074 tons; lead, 40 tons. Shipments 
for the year: Blende, 4,483; lead, 140 
tons. Shipments for the week to sep- 
arating plants, 1,916 tons blende. 


Non-Metallic Minerals 


Amblygonite, Andalusite, Asbestos, 
Barytes, Bauxite, Borax, Celestite, 
Chalk, China Clay, Diatomaceous 
Earth, Emery, Feldspar, Fluorspar, Ful- 
ler’s Earth, Garnet, Gilsonite, Graphite, 
Greensand, Gypsum, Ilmenite, Iron Ox- 
ide, Lepidolite, Limestone, Magnesite, 
Manjak, Mica, Monazite, Ocher, Phos- 
phate, Potash, Pumice, Pyrites, Quartz 
Rock Crystals, Rutile, Silica, Spodu- 
mene, Sulphur, Tale, Tripoli and Zircon 


are unchanged from prices in the Feb. 6 
issue. 


Mineral Products 


Arsenious Oxide (White arsenic)— 
4c. per lb. Nominal. London, £14@£15 
per long ton. 

Copper Sulphate, Sodium Nitrate, 
Sodium Sulphate, and Zine Oxide are 
unchanged from prices in the Feb. 6 
issue. 


Ferro-Alloys 


Ferrocerium, Ferrochrome, Ferro- 
manganese, Ferrophosphorus, Ferro- 
silicon, Ferrotitanium, Ferrotungsten, 
and Ferro-uranium are unchanged from 
prices in the Feb. 6 issue. 

Ferrovanadium—Per pound of V con- 
tained, f.o.b. works, $3.40@$3.90. 


Metal Products 


Rolled Copper—Sheets, 22%c.; wire, 
base price, 16c. per Ib. 
Lead Sheets—Full, 13c. per lb.; cut, 
13i¢c. 

Nickel Silver—29%c. per lb. for 18 
per cent nickel Grade A sheets. 


Yellow (Muntz) Metal — Dimension 
sheets, 204c. per lb.; rods, 17éc. 


Zinc Sheets—12c. per Ib., f.o.b. works. 


Refractories 


Chrome Brick, Firebrick, Magnesite 
Brick, Silica Brick, and Zirkite are un- 
changed from prices in the Feb. 6 issue. 


Steel Market Good—Pig Iron 
Dull—Coke Still High 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 9, 1926 


Buying of steel has continued to in- 
crease, though at a slow rate, and as 
the accumulation of specifications which 
existed in a few lines has begun to run 
out, the rate of steel mill operation 
promises to decrease to a moderately 
high level, the recent level having been 
exceptionally high. 

Pig Iron.—Market remains dull. 
Bessemer, $21; basic, $20; foundry, 
$20.50, f.o.b. Valley furnaces. 

Connellsville Coke.—Eastern buying 
of coke, as an anthracite substitute, has 


put prices up farther. Run of oven,. 


$11@$12; yard crushed, $14@$14.50. 
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Expect Higher Prices for Better 


Grade Industrial Diamonds 


The general anticipation for 1926 is that there will be a 
better demand for industrial diamonds of high quality at 
higher prices; but for common qualities prices will have a 
tendency to decrease, owing to heavy stocks and the educa- 
tion of the buyer, who with knowledge will more and more 
appreciate the value of high-grade stones. This is the view 
expressed by J. K. Smit & Zonen’s of Amsterdam, Holland, 
in their annual circular on the market for diamonds for 
industrial purposes. Early in the year the market in Hol- 
land for industrial white diamonds (borts) became quiet 
and prices went down about 15 per cent. The principal 
reason for this decrease was the invention of the “Wheel 
Dresser” which reduced the consumption of diamonds by 
about 50 per cent. Consumers bought only just the amount 
needed and dealers, being afraid prices would go down still 
more, sold from their stock at low prices, with the result 
that smaller turnover and smaller profits have not made 
this a successful year for them. However, toward the end 
of the year several buyers were again in the Holland 
market, and owing to the prosperous automobile industry in 
the United States the demand from this country was par- 
ticularly good. Then, owing to the fact that the emery 
wheel dresser was found not to be the success which was 
anticipated, as the wheels were not finished accurately and 
‘caused many finished auto cars to be rejected, several manu- 
facturers again bought industrial diamonds, which are 
known to save labor and also guarantee good finish. 

Toward the end of 1925 prices for large industrial borts 
from 2 to 10 carats rose again 10 per cent. The demand 
for smaller borts (round and octahedron), which are chiefly 
used in Europe, remained stable during the whole year, and 
prices were maintained. There is always a steady demand 
for Brazilian borts, which are the hardest and most compact 
kind of diamonds, and prices remained the same. 

Buyers of flat borts which are used for wire drawing, 
were very particular as regards quality, and generally 
would buy only the stones which were quite clear in the 
center, but there was a scarcity in these, as they naturally 
fetch much higher prices when sold for polishing purposes. 

Buyers who do not understand diamonds thoroughly are 
not aware of the fact that a stone which has grown to- 
gether in many different directions is much harder and has 
more resistance against splitting than a stone which is 
regularly formed and consists of flat layers. 

Prices for flats, except for those with clear centers, went 
down about 15 per cent in 1925. Stones of 24 to 10 carats 
were chiefly in demand, but smaller borts from 4 to 1 carat 
were also sought. 

New substitutes for industrial diamonds were announced 
and offered, their hardness stated to be 9.80 against a hard- 
ness of 10.— on the hardness scale of minerals. However, 
it was proved that the difference in hardness between dia- 
monds and their substitutes is so great that these substi- 
tutes have very little value. Every consumer of carbons 
knows that even between carbons there are some stones 
which do 100 times the work which a softer carbon does. 

During all of 1925 the market for crushing bort was very 
bad. World production being approximately 1,000,000 carats 
per annum and the consumption not half that quantity, the 
prices would therefore have been much lower if the market 
had not been regulated by the London Diamond Syndicate, 
which handles nearly 90 per cent of the world production 
of diamonds. 

The Common Goods Combination, which has the privilege 
of buying all the common goods and bort from the syndicate, 
was compelled to buy such large quantities of crushing 
bort that it had about 6,700,000 carats of bort and similar 
goods on its hands. The syndicate held over a million 
carats, and dealers and consumers, knowing this, bought 
only just the quantity needed, as the price (which was 
about 17s. per carat at the beginning of the year and 12s. 6d. 
at the end) is still three times the pre-war market. 

A lower price in crushing bort will certainly increase the 
consumption and the common industrials particularly will 
be sold more. The crushing bort price is the weak spot in 
the Syndicate’s diamond price policy, and as this price 
affects the value of both the lower quality industrials and 
the cheaper polished diamonds, the Syndicate will therefore 
have to choose between a lower price level, stimulating con- 
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sumption, or decreasing the production, especially from the 
B. C. K. alluvial fields in Portuguese South Africa, which 
produced about 500,000 carats of mostly bort and where- 
from information comes that the production can be easily 
raised to a million carats. 

The Holland market was visited regularly by dealers from 
the United States, England, France, and Germany, and it 
still remains the principal market for industrial diamonds. 

During all of 1925 there was a good demand for carbons, 
especially for the extra and medium qualities, and prices 
have risen considerably. 

Although the production of carbons has decreased from 
about 30,000 carats per annum to about 25,000 carats, there 
is no reason for the 80 per cent increase in prices. This 
increase is due chiefly to the fact that American dealers 
went right into the interior of the carbon districts and ex- 
plained the differences in qualities to the miners, and then 
paid high prices for the better qualities. Finally it is the 
consumer who has to pay for this knowledge. 


America an Important Factor in Marketing Production 


America buys the largest quantity of the carbon pro- 
duction, and there being no restriction in this case, as in 
rubber, from other countries, it is the American dealers 
who make their nation pay for what is—in the opinion of 
many—a wrong business system. 

Owing to the high prices of carbons, more and more 
borts are being used on the Continent for truing emery 
wheels, and the demand for carbon has certainly decreased, 
although they are for boring purposes by far the better 
stones to use, as they are not so likely to break as white 
diamonds. 

The new fashion in bracelets which are set all round with 
brilliants created a large demand for stones running from 
5 to 6 per carat, which demand raised the price 10 per cent. 
The market was very weak in roses, and the demand for 
small polished stones (8 facets) was very dull, and prices 
declined about 15 per cent. 

On the Continent the demand for polished diamonds was, 
and still is, small, but from the United States the demand 
was good, by which the Amsterdam market, which special- 
izes in extra fine cut diamonds, profited mostly. The last 
three months of 1925 were very good and even Mellee prices 
went up 5 per cent. 

The market was stimulated by the information that the 
New London Diamond Syndicate was formed for five years, 
and was reported to be in a very strong position, controlling 
about 90 per cent of the world’s production. 

Prospects for 1926 for industrial cut diamonds and also 
for carbons is good. The general financial improvement 
will certainly affect the diamond market, and it is hoped 
that the harmonious results of the Locarno agreement will 
affect it still more. No business is influenced so greatly by 
the political and financial situation of the world as the 
diamond trade. 





Rand Gold Mine Dividends Less in 1925 


The following comparative statement includes most of 
the dividends declared recently by gold mining companies 
on the Witwatersrand: 


1925 1924 
June December Total 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

PER APR boils oaiok oak ec ksce saa ces er 70 ian 20 
RUNUMMIUNN SC See alia esis aie sine. a bow ame Sia 22} 25 45 
aS ahi obo rsincis eoniars os Swoniw eS Se he 15 15 50 

Consolidated Main Reef................ 2} 23 124 
NII ie his0 x0 5 bors ee ations oars 30 30 80 
CO Sere ere 24 a 8 
OI cece ea 1 Sirs --¥. Srn 3D Saige 16} 182 33 

ee osan va sen en ene> 32 33 0 

SN ai cds 104.5. 6 wis own 00 eee ee 

Meyer & Charlton..................... 35 35 100 
| errr emer 40 35 110 
MI 526 :i6,16-5.0 > eerste sans aes 8; 65 70 145 
RINNE S62 5.6 oS sale: 5: vie 5.6 ane si 60 55 100 

a Ee rere ea 2 7} 
PIOW PUMUO UCAS 6.6 coc ke soc cecsciscseie 7} 7 ea 

PPM ooo 555 oak a6 Siu a wr oiwdrs BN i 2 23 
Randfontein Estate.................00. 5 oot 5 

oS ee re ee 7} 5 223 
PINON oo scs aesunien vcs ou ce ba% es 10 20 
NENT ios 06505 bars. ¥ n.d ows Kar 15 164 32 
oe enn rrr 273 224 62 
Wer rr NOR. cng sn cic twee acess 7} 5 20 

Re ee ren 24 24 8} 
CN oo orator dais opie ash swan hes os 74 a 
| ere ere ener oe 8} 10 15 
RII Es Bae ete say Soon ne 32 5 8 
Transvaal Gold Mine Estates............ 33 23 8 
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Mount Lyell Mining & Railway Co. Makes 
Good Progress 


The report of the directors of the Mount Lyell Mining & 
Railway Co. of Australia for the year ended Sept. 30, 
1925, says: 

Mines—Good progress has been made with raising Blocks 
shaft to the surface to facilitate efficient and economical 
working of the lower levels in North Mount Lyell mine. 

Ore Reserves—North Mount Lyell mine, 1,006,426 tons 
assaying 6 per cent copper, 1.33 oz. of silver, and 0.015 oz. 
of gold per ton. Figures show that during the last two 
years accession to ore reserves has been greater than the 
tonnage extracted. This is eminently satisfactory in view 
of the limitations of development work that have character- 
ized several years past. 

Reduction Works — Concentration plant treated 112,503 
tons of North Mount Lyell ore, producing 34,076 tons of 
concentrates. Smelted 3,586 tons of North Mount Lyell ore, 
$4,111 tons of concentrates, and 8,844 tons of pyrites. 
Produced 6,542 tons of blister copper, containing 6,483 
tons of copper, 137,253 oz. silver, and 2,198 oz. gold. The 
decrease in production compared with last year is due to 
the latter including 867 tons of copper from ore won and 
concentrated during preceding period. 

All plants operated well. Total metal recoveries were 
highly satisfactory, namely 92.73 per cent copper; 83.56 
per cent silver, and 84.61 per cent gold. The price of 
copper has remained low compared with that of other com- 
modities. Average price of electrolytic copper £67 6s. 0d. 
Under awards made by the Commonwealth Arbitration 
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Court, rates of wages at Mount Lyell have again increased; 
the basic wage is now 79s. per week, an increase of 3s. 6d. 
per week since the last report. Continued attention to 
improvement in treatment methods has resulted in higher 
recoveries and lower costs, and technically, results of min- 
ing and treatment operations were very satisfactory. Metal 
Manufacturers Proprietary, Ltd., continues to take a consid- 
erable proportion of the output. Some falling off in its 
business occurred during the latter half of the year, but the 
directors are satisfied that local requirements will soon 
absorb practically the whole production. 

Financial—Operations for the year ended Sept. 30 last, 
have resulted in a net profit of £174,605 after allowing for 
prospecting and development £11,273, depreciation £31,314, 
superannuation fund £3,000, and taxation £10,043. Credit 
balance to profit-and-loss account, £486,976. Owing to ship- 
ping difficulties more than the usual quantity of copper was 
on hand at the end of the year. This has affected the profits 
shown by the accounts, but compensating advantage should 
accrue next year. Liquid assets are as follows: 


Weta tek ARE SERRE DRO oad s i. wood hse Rew diweeess’ £212,555 
I ee ee epee aia eth avinnedearaiesnaetdvakices? 240,486 
MINED ae Cae eee ec Ot eed ie inc < wa hy ose sean wea daa eee 86.718 
Commonwealth bonds and bank deposits....................... 179,967 
Masai it fects <p Ponda <0l resco kc ds a asco 391,260 
Total... ye ear Ge eae ves oh Sa aha Papa te Naya Eeeees ete £1,110,986 
Less 
Ce ng ona ns 55s oO ada Rea Owe £137,002 
Superannuation and group insurance............... 3,000 
RII a4 at ced cad Goi ners ks Cewaus ues 11,000 
iM UEMIIIIII Sos 6 5 fais kc hee cea vegsivaededas ,623 
—_————— 160,625 
NDR cc vadiuencancdcde sdeccewan ss eess aware idan £950,361 





Imports and Exports of Ores and Metals in December, 1924 and 1925 
Compiled by the U. S. Department of Commerce 


In pounds unless otherwise specified 


Imports 
December, December, 
1924 1925 

Antimony 
ah tare ats oi eyicew aa Morne @ 167,098 63,240 
Liquated, regulus, or metal.........ccscecceecees 1,391,869 2,301,583 

Co) 

ce even eaeas i to oS ae arti IE Sar rea 6,466,689 5,749,924 
III Soo Fonte coin d cag oc nuescua a tse alae 4,106,731 5,094,785 
Regulus, coarse metal and cement copper.......... eeeeeere 4,532 


10,573,420 10,849,241 
810,672 209,839 





248,277 968 
C.Eeneee 080 ckeeanee 
COR INN oo 5. ook oo 43 orig sce ase 402,046 626,192 
Unrefined, black, blister and converted copper in 
pigs, bars, and other forms................0.+5 42,214,456 32,805,877 
From 
po re re rere Pre 1,380,079 21,996 
NDS as b0:2'<.65 S048 eka Seen mean eeee 2,285,234 4,089,147 
MNS iva uceaede keess Samar eneed owe 5,237,403 5,281,593 
I ibe RG ADs NK ws edo o Os KE cleNeSaRes 14,545,500 2,406,560 
ETS Siig iadaek as kk Gewese aueea baa ee 3,848,815 10,440,891 
PE ROOD sis cc cciicccvccandvecses 12,871,218 7,013,447 
SIGINT NINN So 5 pecs wa ce nda noes amas 2,046,207 551,94 
IER Or er OT ee 9,104,925 14,219,549 
Old and clippings for remanufacture.............. 793,679 593,717 
Composition metal, copper chief value............ 0 eeeeeees 13,873 
nee re 7,038 12,309 
Brass 
Old and clippings for remanufacture.............. 1,149,942 849,241 
Miantantures OF DEERE, ..occ cic cccccccscsceess 71,458 106,436 
EN st Ec Gar eaccdcancesuwes 7,708,438 7,601,592 
MEME M INI 5S cipaaaese6< occ Saks sae's 10,568,753 19,427,690 
Pigs, bars, other forms, and old...............--- 273,187 1,400,469 
Manufactures of, except type metal............... 24,496 11,025 
Mmganese OFC, OME TONS... 2.2... ccccccccccccscess 15,598 36,908 
RO RMON 35 i wong dc asddoncccucccvavanees 23,598 6,228 
Tin 
NIN CN oo ea eee GS di Ran de Coe ees 22 3 
Te Hlocien, HamS AN PIE... oo. oie nce cccecnces 11,737,511 16,684,843 
From 
IIS og kr eS ait wraira aie awa ne. d's 2,174,674 4,731,227 
British Straits Settlements.................. 7,918,098 10,562,257 
DS detugsvgacecuitedtactecedacvennes 142 358,673 
I hod GEE U5 SEEKS RE RESTO 112,000 314,074 
SPINS 63 casdedienudiaccnseanenee 1,512,597 718,612 
Zine 
ee en eee i 
Ch icindtincca heen tia eee euen we 1,428,907 3,460,756 
Blocks, pigs and other forms..............2++++++ 11,320 5,88 


WR ri cccnrncs fuss scabs jawkeassie 62.185 3/827 


Exports of Copper, Lead and Zinc 


Deesmber, December, 
1924 25 








—— 
res, concentrates, matte, and regulus............ BE owes 
Copper and manufactures of..................... 98,462,419 75,026,469 
Refined in ingots, barsand otherforms............ 89,464,760 66,935,323 
Exported to 
CE Atha es aanaipan dade ukeun eee eee 6,165,881 9,852,374 
BUMMER ie ncken cceccreccciccnaerncantunccace  ‘RaRerere Clr 
SASS nr eer ,841,407 11,484,568 
Basins fatness snes soa seen ods ainens 8,421,038 11,199,621 
IR bias soni ndenaeneadcayeuns 12,275,945  2'197,726 
PS aac a dane as 24 ha senne ee w cae setaees 775,387 1,736,729 
ei akg nig iecaweies wits 1,681,995 1,239,183 
I oe aac ee suas adoeeemee 14,830,845 12,061,397 
NS dcaie oars a. ofeco SNE 0:4 nrelk delgievn awa wera 2,164,860 1,990,018 
PINTER oisidc th witice vod cc dcncnaenepee CONREEe 8 ec éawaka 
CN ea rica aad os 60 40k Sa Ge dala deemareee eA 672,000 694,409 
FONE sc iceess feeder cadsetns heeene Cree eeaes 447,918 564,927 
SONI acs otha tar cers sce acca wen 813,151 676,654 
Ce an NO ooo ko. 60) s 54 Svcs werecedaas 962,473 249,843 
IER ie iiten cus cneeinc suecsetcomencan 132,906 212,874 
PUR OMNI dsiid wie EK 00.8 ce Gls Kens aeaeewe 361,269 959,955 
Mas SEA ete Sd a cae WA Oe Ktk Oa Rat aS 5,924,254 2,823,679 
NED cdetdeenaesdenanias 3504-44 s0cdaskncces 475,321 955,549 
Insulated copper wire and cable.................. 987,664 2,281,744 
Other manufactures of copper..................-. 152,772 607,502 
Lead 
Pigs, bars and other forms 
pS Er eres Serene ere 383,269 2,209,375 
ME OES oa Viva a wad a tawseeinaanes we 20,959,462 10,376,613 
Exported to 
MES a td a2 wewiuswisennecemenawcueae 1,344,615 750,685 
NE co adin cc k wane sacaeawenakadevee es 2,632,867 2,912,786 
oie rs ass Chen eaed ca cutie wea 1,344,434 336,046 
TE gin Kae neadu manseswceuwaoens 448,020 1,288,355 
CIS oa So ccteieacewinndanens 13,752,222 5,490,533 
CI ae ao sindic a Mite sadesliesaxacaes 896,252 1,434,185 
IE cod eth dda vas nad iecu das adn ee SanAEe we eahtac 
WUE cacausidoiscdadcwcxesscacnccanaew 470,426 179,281 
Japan....... adie sacesecccccetescececccscee 8 s6eeeane asdusaas 
CEI eS iavccc wi ccenediluccavmcuntia 94,666 194,117 
Other lead manufactures.................000000- 1,474,005 1,734,813 
Zinc 
Ce ANN ai od bas ccc dcciacesce cons 784 5,912 
CO Le  atakeeawakenunetaeadidaecenee sacaenwe 1,057,754 
Zinc (spelter) in slabs, blocks, or pigs.............. 29,349, 168 4,763,212 
Ex to 
Belgium ade h ek wad saute teens eekeel 1,736,735 335,980 
I ec Gees gasheraeiaacddeentn ene 2,285,535 1,680,114 
CRN a casiscgte des va cdesn dcccoaaensne 728,459 606,161 
SE acct cac dad eenanseucsecadegana ds 1,120,351 52,062 
Wee IN cea divs cca dauWncanans 18,633,315 726,447 
CII od was Khee caddie cecdus cides tee 2,563,883 slh-Kiie ewe 
CS sada caine eatacexadecuneuns aa 92,051 348,383 
PM Ccidadcaddawsasewnes . U20G eee | &asadane 
Other countries.............. 472,459 114,065 
In sheets, strips, and other forms. . 399,275 862,537 
RT Ere re 369,911 400,814 
Other zinc manufactures..............0002-000es 119,114 236,702 
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Mining Stocks—Week Ended February 6, 1926 








Stock Exch. Higa Low Last Lest Div. ‘inate 
Anacond — _— High Low Last Last Div 
WUAR. 6 20s 500s New York " 
Areadian Consol..... Boston , a as Pe i Ja.16,Fe.23,Q 0.75 Alvarado. bs gs anairerde N. Y. Curb — 
Avis, Com’L., .......:<+:. Boston 12s 11s) «12)—sSy.2i,Jy.318A0.50 eaver Consol...... Toronto «85 —-*a0} 1 Oct., 1920 0.50 
Calaveras. ... N. Y. Curb 37 33 3 Jy.21, Jy. 31SA0.50 Castle-Trethewey.... Toronto 1 68 803 *81 May. 1920 0.03 
CaJumet & Arizona.. New York 63; 603 63} Sp IOGIB ooh Fie. Toronto 4.00 4 SS ou wae a 
Calumet & Hecla.... Boston 15} 14} | 4 De.4, De.21 QXx 1.50 OO Ss seg te ances Toronto 1.80 00 4.00 May, 1924 0. 12} 
oe Pasco...... New York 653 63. 654 ta ” a a a -sseeee N.Y. Curb 3 . aM a ag Ms. 15 X09. 12 
‘hile Copper....... 8 2 Ja 1.60 4a Rose..... ‘Bases Je. 1, Oc. “19. 
Chile Copper... New York 3h 331-35) Ma.3'Mu 29,0 0.62) | Lorrain Trout Lake. come #34) 431° #32) Apr.'1952° Ole 
Con. Coppermines.. _ N.Y Gave ier. ae 17. Sept., 1920 0.37} McKinley-Dar. Sav. Tareas to 1.10 1.10 Jy. 2, Jy. 15 oes" 
eee Range aes Boston 193 ry 13 May, 1925 "le ane Corp. Can.. Toronto 3. an 353 3 a7 te 0.03 
srystal Copper...... Boston Curb *50 *4 § AY 1.00 ipissing...... . N. Y. Curb Ja. 16, Ja.30 0.124 
Kast Butte......... ents >, Ry _. _(... | Temiskaming....... T« a 7 i De.31, Ja.2, ; 
First National. ..... Sagson tial nee wae aa Dec. 1919 0.50 ante 713 +134 *15i Jan., 1920 ' 0.40 
ss. pares Boston — #80 #75 ot Feb., 1919 0.15 Ahumada... . New Y <a 
sranby Consol....... New Y 1 ee Oe ee ae Neae Alta Merger........ A 8 > 
aoe ne = JANBNEA.. 2. Siow York 12 iit 13 No ay. 1920 0. = yes eae — — 3) it Pe : wen —s 4 X05 
ancock........... Bost« Re leg OV-s . 50 ‘ardiff M. & M..... Salt Lak 93 51 53 De.19, De.20Q 1.00 
HoweSound.new,r.t.c. sca York 307 293 oat . sisicile. shah amesiat Chief oa meets: Pe — *59 358 | *58 Be. 16 No. 200 : ° 
ae ation Consl.... New York 25h 243 25} - _ - 4 ~ . = — a Silver....... Salt ern Sy ay “_ 3.35 Feo4, 0 is 
ron Ua Cer. 5 aa C207, IB. 4s : 4 7 ae oe ae ne ; 
Isle ey ; + Boston Curb i 2} 2) May, 1923 + 15 i — 40 pests Boston Curb Li 13 i: De.l5, Jad, X 010 
Jerome Verde Dev... N. ¥. Curb 3 i No. 30, De.5 1.00 Federal M. & S., pfd. a c 3 = eo oeae 0-2, X 0.18 
Cennecott.......... New Y ‘ ‘ > ls .ee.. | Hawthorne Mine 'Y Gas 03 903 No.2, De.i5 
— Copper....... so au 38 7 em ~ee Q 1.00 anchone Mine... 3 : ro e +23 *28 <a 
agma C« or..... New s une, 1925 0.50 I fe Bhat eae vurb 8 172, 18 No.15, De.15Q 050° 
ieee Re, gt hg Ba, 8 | Kee tir BRIS oe HP No besos 
Mass Consolidated. . Teosto ° BY ce . ater Lucky Ji reste neeee 65 *58 #60 Au.12,Au.26 0.074 
ye pweeet pees oe York "13a ge as 4 15( : 00 M: eauenee’ Mining Be eee. 2 ot 2 ae OME elon _ = 3 
Omak... ..oc.css 308 4 ; “eb.1, Feb.15Q 0.25 Marst rat : 2.95 ae 
oe Lode Coa... . a . 4 a 9% - ane Q1.00 pe eee ees ee #10} *98 #93 _ bet 23 0. 10 
evada Consol.. . Ne 5 ce. , De. 31 0.373 Pak Utah. Ae < o: 8.8 tee BO nn nn orate 
New Cornelia....... ao. ot at 132 De, 18, De.31Q0. 25. Prince cas gar — 8 40 8.10 8 40 Se.i5,Oc.i 0.15 
North Butte........ Boston 3h 3 at Fe.5, Fe.23 Q 0.30 Silver King Coal. ihe =I —— 2.00 1.25 1.25 .. es does 
ee - ersterdsy thee ROE 69 *65 a agri 2 : a5 Silversmith e st oo acu” "on fF "an De.15, Ja2 ‘QX 0. 35, 
d Dominion....... Bos : NO. 14, LIC. Tamarack-Custer..... ee z w4} De.31, Ja I ; 
noon PGES. «x. c36 noon aie: +102 rise 19 ae so ‘ 1.00 aciee are. 3 ig 1348 ty ioe He 
Juincy. re Boston 21k 183 T : e.2l, Ja. 2 1.00 Utah-A pex Sein F JO De. 16,De.23,QX0 30 
ay ete eoggggaa -° on — 12} 1 12! ae ; a: Maes Western Utah C opper N. Y. Curb 3 Me Sa = Ja.l, Ja.5,Q 9.35 
m_aGt—_ wz x oe gnc nit ; ei ee ee ° 
ee een. ied 35 37 May, 19. Setnlehem Steel..... New Y : ; 
a wee sees ela an e 8 8} - 23 4 ie ae Fuel & Iron iow York 45. 3c * ay, 1924 1.25 
ecteh Milian "" Shoe Wik dl oo “0 Nov., 1917 0.25 see Iron Ore New York 263 253 26" as 0.75 
a ne a . Boston ‘y *80 *80 areeessaiens - Mesabi Ir n se cas NY on _ 40; 40% Fe. 15, Mz a. Ke 0.63 
‘enn. a ae a il ei cial : aA male a “emcene N.Y. ( urb 2 é 
United Verde Ex... N. ¥ —_ 2 2 So pena ee hamak Meee hk oe 
se 100° 981 100° De ap ea @ 1-25 Republic I. & 8 pf. New York 98° Oak 58 May, 1921” 1.50 
ee .... Boston 18 #94, 1 Sloss-Sheffield S. & I. New York 4 944 Ma.15, A “9 
rong a em Boston *50° #50 #50" _ ' or 0.30 Sloss-Shef. 8.41, ol — — 135§ 123 128 De. 10, DAS ; % 
or J Cinoe. a ; i. 65 1.324 1.35 Pree PIC ie cae, _ pe Se ae New York 134-1322 eT eo 21, Ja.2,Q 1.25 
. s ICKEL-COPPER steel pfd ... New York 1262 . re.27, Ma. 30 XQ1.75 
Internat. Nickel. New York 453 ns . Virgini: PCA ices Walle i 126 1263 Fe. 3, Fe. 27, Q 1. 75 
Internat, Nickel, pid. New York 1024 1024 an neamiath Virgie LCaGpli NewYork 10. ii 45 Jan, 1924.) tty ; 
LEAD See en aya es De.15,Ja.2, 2.50 P 
Gladstone M. M. Co. Spok 7 . VANADIUM - 
ee M. M. Co. y pokane 37 #35 #37 Ja. 1, Ja. 10M 0.04 Vanadium Corp..... New York 31231318 Fe.I, Fe15 a 
National Lead pfd... New Vox 5 6 168 De.11, De.31G 2.00 : ASBESTOS -I, Fe.15, Q 0.50 A 
St. Joseph Le ak i 1127, 112. Aug.21, Se.15 1 Asbestos Corp.... . . Montre: 
yseph Lead..... New York 46 442 «452 , 75 ce ontreal 94 90 92} De.31, J 
ZINC 3 } De.10,De.20QX 1.50 stos Corp., pfd.. Montreal 115 14 W14E De3I) Ja. I3 % 130 E 
Am. Z. L. &S...... New York 4 ; SULPHUR 31, Ja. 15, d A 
Am. Z. L. & 8, pid... New York . 9, 41, May., 1920 1.09 | Freeport Texas...... N ; . 
Butte C. & Z pid iad ted a = 40; 46; Nov., 1920 1.50 Texas Gulf. * eat a yok ‘ah 25% 26% Nov., 1919 1.00 4 
Butte & Superior.... New York 153 “at 6 De.10, De.24 0.50 $ 1263 1323 De.1, De.15,QX2.75 a 
me anf Zn-Ld..... New York 23 ‘ a en De.3l Q0.50 To eens Cenntl 3 DIAMONDS ‘ 
Fagle Picher...... * Peenloneal 34f set ¢  Dec., 1920 0.50 ers Consol.... New York Seis ' 29 Ja.26.F “ 
Eagle Piche Sentamest . t 335 Fe. 15, Mar.1 a.26,Fe.2 0.23 
gle Picher, pfd... Cincinnati 0.40 PLATINUM | 
iia... 0. vr nae 10 039 Ja.l, Ja.31 1.50 So. Am. Gold & P N.C 
Unite ae ee et = No.2u, De.10X 2.00 aces. an urb 4 4 O aig Z 
“eR ons sali ; ; s se cles ee ee overs a 
ellow Pine........ Los Angeles ¥*32} *32$ *323 Se.10Se.21Q 0.04 —_ Metal........ ‘rls eS = er a 4 
: er. et: 4 , *e. iM é a 
Alaska Juneau...... New York ar 1 5 aa tg ae ae = w oe 120 120 120° Fe 13, Me 8 . 2 ne 
Argonaut........... iste "921 ‘“ 12 i cucwseeaees ier Amer. Sm.&Ref.pfd.. 1 Yew York 1415 1363 1383 Ja.15 Fe i 1.75 
Barry-Hollinger..... Toronto ae ie  ppennsce i a oe Fe.5,Ma 1,Q 1.75 
Se a oe * Boston a Mn COM 48 t.. ee ee Federated Metals... N.Y. Curb _ 220 220} De.31,Ja.15 0.75 3 
oe =. ra L. Toronto *24 *223 *233 Ra canal aa eee Labo gain Mining... N. Y. Curb 56 3 3 Dest tis. ie 4 
sso onsol. G... N. Y.C i 4 . ae eie 5 ar Bh ely ae ( ¢ € ar «wo I72 e. Je 0 i 
Crown Reserve...... a “ * _* 2; De.3l, Ja. @ 0.10 ar ato % —* -. N.Y, Curb ‘ = 2 ne ae Tee ri 
Dome Mines... Nao ¥’ 17 *203 Jan., 1917 0.05 US. R. « New York 47} 46 473 fs ieee « Oia fi 
) IN@S..-. 4+. New York 183 17: 183 s Sm. R.&M. pid. Naw York 4 Ja.l, Ja.7, Q 0.87} * 
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Lake Shore......... Toronto 13.0 ; : those of the Standard Stock Exchange of Toronto; | 4 oronto, quotations : 
Meintwee-? a2 .02 12 34. 12.75 De. LDe.15 +s Moysey & Co.; Spokane, Pohlmet ei : ron ee by courtesy of Arthur FE. 3 
Newray... sett — ar eat ae Fel, Ma.? ~; O3 ing Exchange and Henry Ske: Colorado’ Springs Colo, ne i 
Night Hawk Pen... Tor 2 WE ess ae veh LONDON QUOTATIONS, WEEK ENDEI te 
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ortland........... Colo. Spring 65" EE aise - anita Pat Aramayo Mines (25 frs eee ast Date Por C bs 
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aa eee. Ow Pee te Selukwe (28. 6d)-......... a7t 0/9 2/ duy eG 
Tonopah Extension.. N. Y. Curb 1 3 . 3 3% Se.15, Oc.1 0.05 S. American Copper ie aati us 10/6 10/73 April 1917 63 
Tonopah Mining.... N. Y. Curb | 56 - Apr. 1925 0.05 | Tanganyika............... /3 4/9 5/— Nov. 1917 75 
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ritish income tax. (b) Belgian francs. (¢) Swiss francs. 





